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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 6. 


Now in its sixth year! 


THIS WEEK 


OWES ITS SUCCESS TO THE 





| CS LONDON 











VIEWING PUBLIC 


Ai 8 p.m. tonight, January 6th, the television news magazine ‘THIS WEER’ 
itself makes news when the programme enters its sixth year of regular 
weekly transmissions, interrupted only by the last General Election. It is, 
in fact, the longest running weekly feature on Independent Television. 

Jf there is a single conclusion to be drawn from this successful venture in 
visual journalism, it is that the vast audience of Independent Television is 


vitally concerned with the day-to-day unfolding of world events. How 


else can we explain a growing viewership of around 9 million for 
programme which does no more than illuminate and comment on the 


news with immediacy. accuracy and pertinence ? 


Among the many world personalities who appeared in exclusive 


interviews for ‘THIS WEEK’, between 1956 and 1960, were the following: 


Dr. Hastings Banda Colonel Nasser 
Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan Pandit Nehru 
John Foster Dulles Vina Onassis 

Paul Getty Pierre Poujade 
Dag Hammerskjold Jacques Soustelle 
Father Trevor Huddleston Mike Todd 

Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan Sir Roy Welensky 


Rt. Hon. Robert Menzies Phe Archbishop of York 


‘THIS WEER’ EXPLAINS—AND ADDS TO—THE NEWS 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 
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‘Portrait of the Week Th e Sp ectator 


FOR A NUMBER OF PEOPLE 1961 came in with a 
headache, not always due to hangovers from New 

Year’s Eve. There was chaos in Laos, tussles in No. 6915 Established 1828 
Brussels, and disastro for Castro. 


* 
THE UNITED STATES broke off diplomatic relations Portrait of the Week 3 Books 


with Cuba, after a demand from Dr. Castro that » tn ae B wi 
the staffs of the United States Embassy and Con- 5 SE Re Swany Wena 18 
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Dangerous Corner 


sulate in Havana be reduced from eighty-seven to Drapery Darsie Gillie 5 Other reviews by Donald Davie, Cyril Ray, J. C. 
eleven within forty-eight hours. The United The Prisoners of St. Helena: Part 3. Bernard Levin 6 } pn nn eonggeal Fletcher, Frank Kermode, 19-21 
States also accused the Soviet Union of helping H : alii : ’ 
j to parachute North Vietnamese troops into Laos omework Charles Fletcher-Cooke, MP 7 New Year Resolutions for Mr. Lloyd 
4 A ° ° ° . : T *, * , Nicholas i "PO. 22 
| Fighting continued on the Laotian-North Viet- The Northcliffe of the Nile = Wéi/liam Harcourt y ’ Nicholas Davenport we 
namese border, and Britain proposed that the ew GieGeta Giiees Coell Merthcott ~ Rocking the Ark John Cole 23 
| three-power Contro] Commission (consisting of I j Investment Notes Cussos 24 
Canada, India and Poland) be reconvened. aans 11 Company Notes oy 
Whether this took place depended on what was Theatre Alan Brien 13 ; . 
nated by which of the three ea he Roundabout § Katharine Whitehorn 25 
F regarded by which of the three powers as the Television Peter Forster 13 ut hie Sele be i 
lawful government of Laos competent to recon- a p e y John Lyagate 25 
vene them. In Brussels the Belgian Government allet Clive Barnes 16 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 26 
won a vote of confidence after a parliamentary Cinema /sabel Quigly 16 ~—s~ Postscript... Cyril Ray % 





debate in the course of which a division of the 
country into a Walloon-Flemish federation was 
advocated. There were further clashes between 
strikers and demonstrators on the one hand and 
police on the other in the capital and other cities, 
but no truth in the report that Mr. Lumumba had 
offered Mr. Hammarskjéld Congolese troops with 
which to restore order. On the _ principle, 
apparently, of any excuse for a strike, the British 
National Union of Railwaymen acceded to a 
Belgian trade union request not to handle Belgian 


Cartoons and illustrations by Quentin Blake, Ed Fisher, Timothy and Trog 


DANGEROUS CORNER 


' | HE situation in Laos now looks a little less Seems to have entered into an alliance with the 
threatening than it appeared two or three Pathet Lao forces. Ever since then there have 


boats docking at Dover. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. days ago, when it seemed as though a local civil been reports from Vientiane of Russian aircraft 
orga exchanged friendly New Year grect- _ war was about to develop into a full-scale inter- transporting troops from North Viet-Nam and 
iti national conflict with America and her South- parachuting supplies to General Phoumi’s 

* East Asia Treaty Organisation allies matched opponents; reports which have caused the 
[HE STERLING ARFA’S gold reserves for 1960 went against North Viet-Nam and China. The Laotian American Government to contemplate inter- 
up by £177 million—helped to some extent by| Government has now conditionally accepted the vention and President Eisenhower to warn China 
high interest rates and a little matter of £151 | British (and Russian) suggestion that the Inter- and North Viet-Nam against interference in 


lmillion from Fords of Detroit for a share in | : ; ; : igs 
national Supervisory Commission set up by the Laos 


Fords of Dagenham. Britain paid £17 million | 
worth of dollars to the International Monetary} Geneva conference of 1954 should be recon- But what has, in fact, been taking place in Laos 
| Fund to ease the strain on the dollar. A British vened: the reports of invasion from North Viet- is a civil war with the participants choosing sides 
| fir a Canadian c ac ) 10 é é : — . cs . 
| firm won a Canadian contract worth two and a) = jam have not been confirmed (similar reports for personal and family, rather than for 
lhalf million pounds for the longest underwater > aga 3g : : : : > 

| were found to be unproved by a UN fact-finding ideological. reasons. No doubt the Pathet Lao 


gaspipe in the world, The six nations of the 
European Common Market put up their tariff 
walls further and reduced tariffs inside it 


commission in November, 1959); and Washing- and Kong Le forces have been aided by North 
| ton seems to have realised that participation in Viet-Nam and the Soviet Union. But it is equally 
| acivil war carried on over a hundred thousand — true that General Phoumi would not have been 





* 
| . | square miles of landlocked jungle and mountain able to stage his come-back without substantial 
PRESIDENT KASAVUBI called a conference of ° ° ae ia ° . . . . 
|Congolese politicians: Mr. lammarskjold is not necessarily the best way of fighting Com- assistance from the 7 S and Siam And the 
| .ccused the Belgian authorities in Ruanda-Urundi munism in Asia. question which has to be answered is not who has 
}of helping Colonel Mobutu to attack Lumumba’s The reasons for this slight improvement prob- been breaking the Geneva agreement. but 
r oops; and certain Ruanda-Urundi politicians | ably have as much to do with the impending whether American diplomacy has been wise in 
| talked of their State’s becoming a member of the} arrival of Mr. Kennedy at the White House as pushing those Laotians who belong to the 
| Commonwealth after the end of the Belgian | ; ; : : ee é' ' 
ltrusteeship. Buganda, on the other hand, called | with anything else. It is unlikely that he and his neutralist faction into the arms of the Com- 
: ™ 1r release from British protection—a call which | advisers would support that section of American munists. The defence of the apparent American 
e Governor of Uganda refused to take seriously. official opinion who want immediate military refusal to regard a neutralist Laotian Govern- 


The Colonial Secretary refused to see an African intervention in Laos. Moreover, there is British ment as desirable is that such a government 


| Nationalist deputation asking for the release of . 
: - _— as would open the door to the Communists (Prince 


¢ rene re rea aoa) . > 
Jomo Kenyatta. and French pressure against any such step, 


well as the sudden soft words from Moscow, to Souvanna Phoumi is the half-brother of the 


| * make Washington think again. leader of the Pathet Lao); but is this really the 
ltT WAS ANNOUNCED in Peking that half China’s There are three factions in Laos: the Com- case? And. if the risk is there, would it not have 
|expected food production for 1960 was lost be- munist Pathet Lao, who have carried on been better to accept it instead of committing the 


: cause of a series of disasters unparalleled for a | : ‘ . : : : f “ 
in hundred years—floods. drought. hail, frost and sporadic guerrilla warfare in the jungle for a US to the support of a regime only doubtfully 
5 | tee ' 3 c — = . « . « - A . : 
} [insects (which it had once been understood the in control of a small part of the country, whose 


number of years; the American- and Siamese- 


new China had abolished by Marxist methods).| backed Laotian People’s Rally and Committee advent was bound to lead to a civil war in which 
The Soviet Union, usually so eager to extend a for the Defence of National Interests, headed the Communists would be at a distinct advantage 
well-advertised helping hand to the African and | . . ; , * 

] sce rn oe ree | by General Phoumi Nosavan; and the neutralists, both militarily and politically? Only a neutralist 

{ Asian victims of imperialist exploitation, did : : : - , ; tie 

i headed by Prince Souvanna Phouma. It was in’ government had any chance of preventing the 


nothing to help, or said nothing about it if it did. | 


the prince’s favour that the parachutist captain outbreak of hostilities. and hostilities in Laos 





; President de Gaulle deprived Marshal Juin of his 
is right as a Marshal of France to take part in the} © Kong Le staged his revolution last August—a_ were certain to lead to a clash between East and 
ef; 7 > _ sfanrce (* wake « > | ‘ * a ~ e 
erty to the ye reget prope and | revolution’ answered by General Phoumi’s West. In such a situation. to seek a purely local 
ritis inistry of Agriculture, by its ban on the | . , . . : ' 
: r “| counter-stroke which led last month to the flight advantage at the expense of worsening the inter- 

i import of horses exnosed to African Horse Sick- | ; ‘ : a ee : Se , —_ . 

j ness. deprived a number of Soviet horses of the of the prince and to the withdrawal of Captain national situation is irresponsible whether the 
7 right to risk their necks over the Aintree oan | Kong Le to the north of Vientiane where he initiative comes from Washington or Moscow 
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What is dangerous about the situation in Laos 
is the extent to which many of the parties con- 
cerned have an interest in prolonging and widen- 
ing hostilities. For Siam, American military inter- 
vention would mean economic prosperity just as 
the Korean war did for Japan. General Phoumi’s 
supporters are naturally keen on destroying their 
rivals—a feat which they stand little chance of 
achieving on their own. The position of the 
Pathet Lao has certainly been improved by 
recent events; and the arrival of American troops 
would allow them to pose as the leaders of a 
struggle against foreign intervention. China, too, 
might welcome a local war which would enable 
the Communist government to distract its 
people's attention from a Gesperate economic 
situation by pointing to another example of 
American ‘aggression.. And North Viet-Nam 
would be only too pleased at an excuse for ex- 
tending its influence through the neighbouring 
kingdom of Laos. 

In these circumstances it is important that 
America should not be carried away by appeals 
from the Siamese and Laotian governments or by 
provocation from China or North Viet-Nam. It 
should be realised both in Washington and 
in Moscow that, if Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Kennedy are really intent on lowering world ten- 
sion in the New Year, they have no interest in 
playing double or quits in Laos. This particular 
fire should be damped down at once, and the 
best way of doing this would be the re-establish- 
ment of the International Supervisory Commis- 
sion. To allow the civil war to continue with 
support from outside can only create a new 


Korea; and a British policy aimed at preventing © 


it is certainly the right one. 


Homework 


An MP’s 
Paperges Charles Fletcher-Cooke insists 
in his article this week, is a morass of detail; 
but it is only by engulfing himself in it that an 
MP can serve his constituents and his country. 
That is true; and we were not intending to argue, 
when we referred to the unnecessary amount of 
time and trouble which MPs go to on trivial 
issues, that they should leave homework to their 
sons and daughters. We were simply urging that 
they should devote their energies to issues which 
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And remember your job is not to side with the Flemings or the Walloons but simply 
to keep the peace.’ 
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are important, and not allow themselves to be 
bogged down in routine. 

Admittedly, it is hard to allot priorities. The 
Caravan Sites Control and Development Bill, 
which we cited as an example of the kind of 
legislation to which MPs have to apply them- 
selves, might conceivably have contained some 

dire threat to the liberty of the individual, or 
contravened some essential principle. But when 
the public sees its elected representatives toiling 
over trivia—or, rather, does not see them, be- 
cause their parliamentary activities are so seldom 
in the news—it is apt to regard Parliament with 
growing scepticism; particularly as independence 
of mind is now frowned upon by the whips, 
so that Conservative MPs who might be doing 
really useful homework may think twice before 
risking their political futures by probing too far. 

And certainly, in our reference to the morass 
of detail, we were not referring to that part of 
an MP’s labours which is devoted to questioning 
and criticising expenditure; and, more specifi- 
cally, to exposing those instances where the 
expenditure has been unnecessarily heavy, or 
misguided for other reasons. The trouble here 
arises less because MPs are failing to do their 
job as watchdogs, than because it is not enough 
to expose abuses if the Government pays no 
attention. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke believes it is no 
longer true that Parliament is indifferent to the 
reports of the Public Accounts Committee. 
Parliament may not be indifferent, but we wish 
we could be confident that the Government really 
cares. Its promises to be good next time are look- 
ing a little shabby. 


Steel in the 1960s 


OR obvious reasons it is impossible to make 
Fey valid comparisons between what is 
achieved by an industry run by private enter- 
prise, and what would have been achieved if 
the industry had been nationalised. But ié is 
reasonable to claim that the record of the steel 
industry since it was unscrambled has con- 
founded the forecasters of decline. The industry's 
capacity has risen, and is continuing to rise; out- 
put in 1960 was a record for the industry; so 
were the figures for direct exports. Most useful 
of all, the industry seems to have acquired the 
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coherence and stability necessary to deal with 
sudden fluctuations of demand. 

The future of that segment of the indusiry 
which remains nationalised, however, is still 
uncertain. In the Spectator’s Steel Inquiry two 
years ago it was concluded that ‘the industry 
would best fulfil its special role in the national 
economy if it had, as a permanent arrangement, a 
public as well as a private sector’—the public 
sector amounting to about one tenth of the 
whole. The advantage of this system is, first: it 
provides a kind of cross-check on the value of 
the rival methods; and second, it proves that the 
supporters of private enterprise, unlike the 
nationalisers, are not dominated by ideological 
considerations—they are pragmatists, willing to 
give State enterprises a fair chance to show how 
they can compete in conditions of co-existence. 
There is no immediate Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins being returned to private 
people in the 


prospect of 


enterprise; but there are many 
Conservative Party who would like to see the 
State shed all its steel interests—who would sleep 
easier if there was no industry left nationalised 
at all. In our view, this would be a mistake; the 
present system is all the better an advertisement 
for private enterprise while the State sector 
remains for purposes of comparison. 


International Justice 


HEN last summer the independent African 

States resolved to break the long deadlock 
in the United Nations over South West Africa 
by taking the case to the International Court of 
Justice, the British Government commended the 
propriety of their action. We can now see 
why. The old excuse for avoiding giving offence 
to Dr. Verwoerd—that no intervention should 
be made in the domestic affairs of another 
country-—-was growing threadbare: and in any 
case it was difficult to sustain in this context, 
because South West 
ritory, is 
concern. So another Ict-out 
was provided by the decision to take the case to 
the Hague: When the matter was raised in the 
Commons just before the Christmas recess, the 
Minister for Commonwealth Relations was able 
to argue that a ‘new situation’ has been created: 
that as the future of South West Africa is now 
before a Court it cannot with propriety be dis 
cussed in the UN because it is sub judice. Mr. 
Alport, admittedly, qualified this decision; it 
should not, he said, be interpreted as excluding 


ould be lack- 


Africa. as a mandated ter- 


clearly a matter for international 


was needed; and it 


all forms of consideration. But it 
ing in respect to the Court, he insists, ‘if the 
Assembly 
while the Court was considering the application. 
This is a flagrant abuse of the term sub judice. 
To begin with, the sanction against 
the rule is the power to commit offenders for 
contempt, and the Hague Court has no such 
And even if, 
courtesy, it was decided to behave as though the 
power existed, the rule would not apply, as it 
exists primarily to protect parties to a trial from 
the publication of evidence which might preju- 
dice a jury. Judges are presumed to be capable 
of shutting out of their anything not 
adduced in evidence before the court. Conse- 
quently there is not the slightest reason why the 


were to pronounce substantive 
breaches of 
of respect or 


power. from motives 


minds 
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UN or anybody else should refrain from drawing 
attention to what is happening in South West 
Africa—or from trying to stop it. 

And there are excellent reasons why the UN 
should continue to press for action. But 
the UN has been unable to do anything effective 
because States with the power to help it take 
decisive measures, such as Britain, have slid out 
of their responsibilities. 

It may be true, as Peter Calvocoressi argues 
in his valuable survey, South Africa and World 
Opinion (O.U.P., 6s.), that governments which 
have heretofore been reluctant to press for action 
will be inclined to change their minds if the 
International Court rules that the mandate agree- 
ment has been broken—because ‘many States 
would find it embarrassing to go on ignoring the 
findings of so respectable a body as the court.’ 
But there is a sinister possibility that the proceed- 
ings of the Court may be long drawn out (one 
recent case between India and Portugal took five 
years to no doubt the South African 
lawyers will employ ingenious delaying tactics. 
Are the natives of South West Africa to be com- 
pelled to remain under apartheid and forced 
labour, imposed by rulers who have forfeited the 
right to rule, awaiting the judgment of a court 
which has no power to enforce its decisions? If 
so, it will be a sad advertisement for international 


resolve); 


justice. 


Indeterminate Sentences 


AM sometimes tempted,’ the Lord Chief 
Justice told a court recently, ‘to think that if 
any members of the Council [he was referring 
to the Advisory Council on Corporal Punjsh- 
ment, which had just reported] sat in Court they 
would think a long time before they inflicted 
longer and longer sentences on the young.’ Lord 
Parker has raised a disturbing point. There 
is a real risk that the humanitarian impulse which 
led to the disappearance of the cat and the birch 
may lead to punishments which are more in- 
humane than those which they have replaced, by 
encouraging judges to award stiffer prison sen- 
tences for the types of crime for which they 
would prefer to award a flogging. 

A return to corporal punishment is no solu- 
tion: it would simply mean providing the young 
thug with an additional grudge against society, 
and then turning him loose to work it off. What 
is required is some way by which long sentences 
can be remitted when the prisoner shows some 
capacity to become a good citizen if he is re- 
leased. At present, remissions are for good be- 
haviour in prison; but this is an unreliable guide 

every prison governor has experience of the 
cunning rogues who behave impeccably during 
their sentence simply to ensure that they get out 
earlier, to return to their life of crime. Instead, 
the date of a prisoner’s release — at least for 
certain categories of crime—could be decided 
on the criterion: is he fit to be let loose? 

There are obvious difficulties about such in- 
determinate sentences: the most serious being 
that they involve a reorientation in the commun- 
ity’s attitude to imprisonment—for they would 
mean, in effect, that criminals are being sent to 
gaol for treatment rather than for punishment. 

[They can and should be allowed more liberty, 


1961 


in less uncongenial surroundings, than they are 
today: to keep them in cells actually reduces 
their chance of recovery. But there is no reason 
why colonies should not be established for them, 


5 


where they can lead lives as near to normal as 
their tendencies permit them to lead—but where 
their criminal activities will no longer be a 
menace to society. 


Drapery 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE policy of President de Gaulle in Algeria 
Tis to offer a choice between integration, 
association and secession, but in the meanwhile 
to construct and man an Algerian State in close 
organic association with France. He is not, say 
the Algiers Europeans, playing fair. He is not, 
say the Algiers Moslems, being honest. Nor is 
he. Why, indeed, should he not play his own 
game with at least as many precautions as the 
two groups who are playing against him? It is 
more important to ask if he is being realistic. 

France is a country where shades of meaning 
and skill in the use of words have very great 
importance. The President is clearly under pres- 
sure, for he used cliché in his last speeches. 
He, who abhers expressions used by others, as 
if to speak them were like wearing someone else’s 
unwashed clothes, has actually referred to ‘out- 
of-date colonialisation.’ That was, perhaps, the 
most striking thing about his last broadcasts. 
Again and again he sought to persuade that 
the road to greatness in the second half of the 
twentieth century is by the abandonment of old 
habits of thought with regard to overseas terri- 
tories. But, alas, he has also sought to pre- 
sent the French army as having prepared the 
way for peace and a new and more trustful 
relation between France and Algeria. He really 
cannot have it both ways. The army has not 
supposed that it was fighting to set up an 
Algerian Republic. Men have died to keep 
Algeria for France and it is difficult to imagine 
what other purpose would have kept an army 
in the field for six long years. It is quite true that 
the army has done a great many things, besides 
collecting intelligence with the help of torture, 
shooting prisoners and compulsorily concentrat- 
ing the population in new villages. Its action has 
often been sensibly utilitarian, constructive and 
generous. But at its best it is necessarily still 
paternalistic, and at its worst it has been blind to 
the natural feelings of the population on which 
it was working. It is disconcerting to find the 
same man who has perceived the futility of a 
‘French Algeria’ talking as if the main conse- 
quence of broad contacts between the French 
soldier and the Moslem peasant could really be 
happy, intimate Franco-Algerian co-operation. 

His words come all the stranger after the out- 
burst of Moslem feeling in Algiers and Oran. 
There was no specific reference to these demon- 
strations in his broadcasts, though the urgency 
with which he recommended a liberal solution 
in the first was certainly inspired by them. 
But the tactician is still playing for time and 
indeed is perhaps under some compulsion 
to do so. He needs a big majority in France 
and at least a substantial vote for ‘yes’ in 
Algeria. The FLN has asked for abstentions, 
the Europeans are campaigning for ‘no.” He must 
have enough ‘yesses’ in Algeria to be able to 
argue that in a distracted country his is at least a 
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very respectable minority. To get such a result in 
Algeria he must have at least the co-operation of 
the army. It would be quite easy for the army so 
to interpret ‘neutrality’ as to encourage absten- 
tion and demonstrate that the only alternative to 
war is negotiation with the FLN. 

That, no doubt, is in itself a healthy thesis— 
provided the conclusion is not the need to carry 
on the war. It is likely enough that the President 
is this time resolved to negotiate, but then why 
encumber himself with all the paraphernalia of 
this third solution, the Algerian republic made 
with his own hands and manned by his invita- 
tions? Whether this is just a legacy from the past 
or a tactical instrument, it looks now as if it may 
be the mother of another horde of illusions as 
well as suspicions in all quarters of the Presi- 
dent's good faith. 

The President's declaration of readiness to 
receive rebel envoys, this time with almost no 
condition which he could not himself satisfy by 
declaring it satisfied, is, alas, a long way from a 
statement that he wants to negotiate. He is him- 
self busy laying down the sort of agreement that 
the rebels must sign as a result of the negotiation. 
And the terms of it are not even such as could 
satisfy the persons who most need guarantees if 
they could be obtained, i.e., the European 
minority. They are at the moment as nearly mad 
in their behaviour towards their Moslem neigh- 
bours as is compatible with going about one’s 
daily business at all. But they are at least right in 
believing that the status of a minority under a 
newly installed Algerian Moslem Republic is 
bound to be unpleasant, if not dangerous. 


How many Mediterranean majorities are 
happy? 
It is difficult not to believe, therefore, that 


peace in 1961 can only be brought to Algeria by 
the resolution to cut Gordian knots. The best 
defence of the General's first broadcast is that 
he is still not in a position to do any such thing. 
But if he cannot, can he advance further? And 
if he cannot advance further, can he either hope 
to bring peace or to stay long in power? 

The parallel is dangerous because the Presi- 
dent, although eight years older, is not an 
exhausted man as was the Emperor in 1870. He is 
a symbol of fidelity in distress as well as of suc- 
cess in authority. There is, too, little sign of the 
popular political aspiration that was to make the 
Third Republic. Nor can a regime that gives the 
Communist Party a turn at the microphone and 
the use of public notice-boards for its views 
about the referendum be a very repressive one. 
But there is something very alarming about the 
use of words to avoid reference to the now obvi- 
ous and dominant fact—the unique position of 
the FLN in the hearts of the Algerian people. 
How long can realism remain realist when so 
shrouded in drapery? 
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The Prisoners of St. Helena: Part 3 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


AND I had better make it clear 
right away that there will shortly 
be a Part 4, a Part 5 and a Part 
6, and indeed as many Parts as 
may be necessary to bring this 
squalid episode in British 
Government cowardice and dis- 
honesty to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

To begin with, telephone con- 
tact was made early this week 
with the Bahrainis on St. Helena. (The two who 
have been all the time in Bahrain are, of course, 
incommunicado.) A disquieting state of affairs 
was revealed in the conversation; they have not 
heard from their families for some time, and are 
naturally deeply anxious. It may be that their 
families have not written; they may have been 
unofficially ‘persuaded’ not to write, or formally 
interdicted from doing so (though it cannot be 
too often repeated that in the absence of any rule 
of law in Bahrain over and above the principle of 
quod principi placuit habet legis vigorem no 
legal process would have to be gone through in 
order to stop people writing letters, or indeed to 
stop them doing anything else, including breath- 
ing). Possibly, they have written and their letters 
have been intercepted before leaving Bahrain. 
Possibly—though this is, I understand, most un- 





‘ 


likely—the censorship has been taking place on. 


St. Helena, either through an excess of local zeal 
or on the suggestion of the Sheikh. And possibly 
—the most bitter possibility of all—the long 
separation has taken its toll of memory; the 
prisoners have now been for over four years 
thousands of miles away from their homes, in 
an illegal imprisonment after a ‘trial’ whose ver- 
dict was officially announced five days before the 
‘court’ (consisting of the Sheikh’s relatives) was 
even set up. In those circumstances it would be 
tragic, but not entirely surprising, if family feel- 
ing had weakened. Though of course all these 
possibilities do not take into account what is un- 
fortunately the most likely of all—reprisals 
against the members of the imprisoned men’s 
families. It is to be hoped that their anxiety will 
not lead the prisoners to a force-majeure expres- 
sion of willingness to return to Bahrain; though 
this, of course, would suit the British Govern- 
ment’s book all too well, and enable the Foreign 
Office to wash its hands, and even to imagine that 
they would thereafter be clean. 

Which brings me back to Mr. Heath’s show- 
ing in the emergency debate in the House just 
before it rose for the Christmas recess. I pointed 
out a fortnight ago that two of Mr. Heath’s 
categorical statements in that debate were flatly 
untrue; he is going to have to answer for that 
when the House resumes, and subsequent study 
of his contributions has revealed further matters 
on which he is going to have to give an account 
of himself. I refer to a double ambiguity (to use 
the politest of the words available) in his reply 
to Mr. Stonehouse’s point about the fresh evi- 
dence that the prisoners’ solicitors are seeking, 
with a view to issuing a new writ of habeas 
corpus. The point is a complicated one, but vital. 


The Colonial Prisoners Removal Act of 1869 
(the Act which enables prisoners sentenced in 
one British Colony to be transported to another 
to serve their sentences, and which—amended by 
subsequent legislation—also enables prisoners 
sentenced in British-protected States to be taken 
to British Colonies to serve their sentences) only 
comes into force, according to its own terms, ‘as 
soon as such Order in Council has been pub- 
lished in the colony to which it relates’ (that is, 
the Order formally signifying that the transporta- 
tion agreement has been made). Now the relevant 
Order in Council was published in Bahrain on 
December 28, 1956. The warrant under which 
the men were transported was given by Sir 
Charles Belgrave (then the Ruler’s Adviser and 
since, happily, retired) to the British Resident on 
December 26; it is therefore arguable that it 
was entirely invalid, since the Order which 
validated it was not in force until two days later. 
But even if this objection cannot stand, there is 
another, subtler one. The warrant was actually 
executed (by the prisoners being put aboard 
HMS Loch Insh) on the 28th; the ship sailed 
the same day. Now, however, arises the subtler 
point. The Order in Council was published in 
Bahrain by being posted on the official notice- 
board at the British Political Agency. But it has 
hitherto proved impossible to ascertain the time 
of day at which the posting took place and the 
time of day at which the men were taken aboard 
HMS Loch Insh. Yet this is vital; for if they were 
put aboard before the posting of the Order in 
Council, they were put aboard illegally, since the 
Act which alone could legalise their transporta- 
tion would not have been in force. 

A vital, though complicated, point. And the 
prisoners’ legal representatives have been trying 
for some time to get the relevant information out 
of the Colonial Office, so far without success, It 
is true that there may be no record of the time 
the notice was posted at the Political Agency, 
but whether there is such record or no could 
obviously be found out immediately, and it is 
pertinent to wonder why it has not been. And the 
other half of the delay is more surprising still; 
for the log of HMS Loch Insh must contain an 
entry recording the arrival on board of the 
prisoners, and since so far as I know HMS Loch 
Insh has not been sunk it should not be too diffi- 
cult—or too prolonged—a business to find out 
what it says. The suspicion grows that the 
Colonial Office is simply stalling (though it had 
better be said now, in the most unpleasant terms 
possible, that if the relevant pages of the ship’s 
log are found, unbeknown to the captain, to have 
gone the same way as the missing builders’ time- 
sheets in the Evans-Christie case, there is going to 
be an almighty row). 

Anyway, Mr. Heath was pressed on this point. 
His reply was: 

It has taken time to obtain the information 
because most of it was not in this country. It 
had to be sent for and it has been difficult to 
obtain, but I give an undertaking that as much 
as possible of this information when obtained 
will be given to the legal advisers of these men. 

This statement is not only ambiguous; it is 
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ludicrously self-contradictory. ‘It has taken time 
to obtain the information’ means that the 
information has at last been obtained; ‘It had to 
be sent for and it has been difficult to obtain’ 
means the same. But ‘this information when 
obtained’ means that it has not. Well, has it or 
hasn’t it? And whether it has or whether it hasn‘t, 
why has it been difficult to obtain? As I have 
pointed out, the log of HMS Loch Insh is pre- 
sumably consultable, if necessary by the 
revolutionary device of wireless telegraphy: and 
the knowledge of whether or no the time of 
promulgation in Bahrain of the Order is obtain- 
able (even if not the information itself) is 
similarly simply available. So the suspicion grows 
that Mr. Heath, too, is stalling, and if he is it is 
not too difficult to imagine why. But a worse 
ambiguity occurs further along in that 
passage, when he says, ‘as much as possible of this 
information when obtained will be given to the 
legal advisers of these men.’ Does ‘as much as 
possible’ mean—as it should—-as much as can 
be obtained? Or does it mean as much as Mr. 
Heath thinks right and proper for.the men’s 
legal advisers to be told? On a strict construction 
of the passage it cannot mean the former; but 
Mr. Heath’s language throughout this deplorable 
business has been, like his whole attitude to it, 
so slipshod, lazy. muddled and contradictory 
that he may have meant that. If not, he had 
better be told now that any attempt to plead ‘the 
public interest’ for a cover-up at this stage in the 
proceedings is going to fail. 

Finally, the light relief, provided——as it has 
been ever since the business blew up—by Sir 
Charles Belgrave. In a letter to the Times Sir 
Charles said that he had been telephoned, after 
the debate in the House had been reported, by 
a Bahraini (who Sir Charles claims is ‘an ardent 
nationalist and a personal friend of one of the 
prisoners’). Sir Charles’s Bahraini was ‘intensely 
indignant,’ he says, at the suggestion that the 
prisoners, if sent back to Bahrain, might be ill- 
treated, even killed. ‘Do these people think that 
Bahrain is a savage country, like the Yemen?’ 

Whether Bahrain is a savage country, like the 
Yemen, is a point that will bear much discussion; 
no doubt Sir Ciarles would not agree that a 
country which decides on a conviction five days 


same 


before a trial is ipso facto savage, and no doubt 
he is quite happy about the whereabouts and 
fate of the St. Helena prisoners’ families, who 
have not written for so long. But it should be 
pointed out that the part of Bahrain where such 
prisoners are kept is a barren prison island named 
Jidda, consisting largely of high steep cliffs and 
enormous yellow rocks split by earthquakes. The 
only vegetation is in the garden of a house erec- 
ted for Sir Charles Belgrave by long-term con- 
vict labour, as a private retreat from the lively 
alfairs of Bahrain during his long tenure of office 
there. (He called it, I might add, ‘Devil’s Island,’ 
and he should know.) Sir Charles also knows that 
there is at least one previous case of a prisoner 
being shot while attempting to escape, as the say- 
ing is. Incidentally, Sir Charles Belgrave has 
Written a good deal about this business in this 
place and that; it is noteworthy that at no time 
has he asserted that the prisoners were guilty of 
the crimes alleged against them. This could, of 
course, be because he does not believe for a 


moment that they are. 
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Homework 


By CHARLES FLETCHER-COOKE, MP 


O one can quarrel, at any rate no one does 
ig ee with Mr. Butler's management of 
our business. Come Thursday afternoon, and he 
is sincerely anxious to find time for debates on 
Railway Superannuitants, Death Penalty (Re- 
fusal of Reprieve), Inhumanity by Dr. Banda, 
Backstage Conditions, Perils of Nuclear Strategy 
or the Glasgow Electric Train Services. He recog- 
nises the great importance of all these matters. 
If only there were more time, he pleads; if only 
Members could agree on which subject to take, 
instead of cancelling each other out! The 
House’s will should, of course, prevail. When 
the programme eventually emerges, it seems 
somehow to consist of the Second Reading of the 
Diplomatic Immunities Bill and the Report and 
Third Reading of .the Sheriffs’ Pensions (Scot- 
land) Bill, which no Member, except the Lord 
Advocate, wants at all. Yet week after week the 
operation goes like clockwork. 

Mr. Butler, however, has been as good as his 
word in providing more and earlier time for de- 
bates on public expenditure. Two full days im- 
mediately after the Address were so allotted and 
another day in Christmas Week. Lord Hinching- 
brooke has had what he wanted and it is not 
the Government's fault if the impact of these 
debates was quite inconspicuous. Only one haif- 
day out of the three produced any noticeable 
effect; the short debate on the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee dealing with guided 
missiles sent a tremor through Whitehall. Vice- 
Admiral Hughes-Hallett put the sorry story in a 
nutshell. ‘Considering the cost of the three pro- 
jects together, we find that the Treasury was 
originally advised that the total expenditure 
would amount to some £4 million compared with 
the current estimate of £143 million. That is the 
alpha and omega of this story; £4 million at 
the beginning, £143 million at the end.’ 

Better still, believe it or not, was Mr. Harold 
Wilson. In his speech we discern the root of the 
matter, the real reason why this debate was good 
and the other two and a half days a grievous 
disappointment: 

When we read, as we have done in the past 
weeks, strictures about Members of Parliament 
not attending to their duties, about Members’ 
laziness and all the rest of it, I would invite 
some of the newspapers concerned to study the 
3,957 questions which were put by Members of 
the Public Accounts Committee in last year’s 
Session and to recognise that these questions 
were not put without a good deal of understand- 
ing and hard work behind them. 

Do these words of wisdom, Mr. Editor, strike 
an echo in your memory?* Do you recall publish- 
ing a Westminster Commentary of mine (on 
August 5) in which I listed part of our grinding 
legislative labour? And do you remember de- 
livering, in that same number, an editorial attack 
upon my colleagues and myself for ‘allowing 
themselves to be engulfed in a morass of detail 
to the exclusion of more important business’? 

I pondered on this censure during the dog days 
(while the Duke of Omnium was bagging his 
record number of birds, an event accurately 
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prophesied in that very Commentary) and I came 
to the conclusion that I was right and that you 
were wrong. I now go further. I say that the 
effectiveness of any back-bencher depends 
directly upon the degree to which he engulfs him- 
self in detail. No greater weight can be given to 
4 colleague than by the comment: ‘he does his 
homework.” Even among those unutterably 
opposed to allowing Lord Benn to extend the 
privileges of the peerage in his claim for a new 
option, there is always heard a grudging but 
valuable and perhaps ulc:imately decisive recogni- 
tion that he has deeply done his homework. 

Homework does not attract the press. The 
sneer, the orotund oration, all the wool in the 
minds of those who take refuge in ‘the wider 
aspects of the problem,’ these windy weapons of 
the past still provide a headline. But when de- 
livered to a chamber of thirty-five, which is the 
largest audience a back-bencher can hope for, 
they cause twenty-five to run for cover. 

Of course it is another world for the spokes- 
man of the Government. Winding up a big debate 
before 400 pairs of critical ears, he must con- 
descend to some airs and graces. Unfortunately, 
by the time he has reached this exalted state, he 
has only too often allowed such arts to atrophy 
The Lord Privy Seal concluded the Defence 
debate as if he was carefully checking his laundry 
list. Thus he was greeted, not with the howls of 
the Opposition, which is the appropriate reaction 
at that time of night, but with a rising susurration 
of private chats. 

Some Ministers, it is true, adopt as of set pur- 
pose a downbeat technique. Viscount Stuart of 
Findhorn, when Secretary for Scotland, beat 
down and down, while the private chats rose 
up and up. But where is he now? Over the shav- 
ing glass of the Lord Privy Seal should be printed 
the reminder: “Be Orotund!’ He is probably 
destined for the top. Yet for lack of orotundity 
he too might find himself at Findhorn. 

But all this fancy front-bench style is nothing 
to our purpose. For the common ruck, it is just 
a question of hard sledding. What made the first 
two of the three allotted days so disappointing 
was the absence of any signs of hard sledding. 
The critics had simply not prepared for their big 
chance. All of which brings me directly, though 
not immediately obviously, to Mr. Frank 
Sieverts. 


‘Strange to think that but for a trick of evolution 
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While sweating it out at the American Bar 
Convention, I met Mr. Sieverts, a former Rhodes 
Scholar and a fine economist. He is Legislative 
Assistant to Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin. He 
conducts all the Senator's research and deals with 
al: his policy problems. It is as though the 
Senator has acquired a second brain. The other 
ninety-nine senators also have their Legislative 
Assistants, all provided for them—and this is the 
point—out of public funds. Such power enables 
members of Congress to exercise really effective 
control over the Administration. 

At Westminster, there is a handful of MPs 
who have leisure enough to do their own re- 
search, and another handful rich enough to 
employ expert assistants. A third handful has 
neither leisure nor money, but do their home- 
work because ii is in their blood. It is a killing 
business, an unequal struggle of the individual 
pitting himself, in a highly technical field, against 
ali the resources of the bureaucracy. Whichever 
handful these few Members fall into, they are 
soon spotted and, if of the ruling party, removed 
into the Government; see, for example, that pair 
of dedicated baronets, Joseph and Boyle. 

For the rest, they rely. if at all, on the research 
of trade associations, trade unions or other out- 
side bodies, confined to ‘pressure’ topics and not 
highly effective when propounded by a Member, 
who must declare an interest and who knows 
that the fruits of the research have already 
reached Whitehall by a more direct route. 

My conclusion ts that the financial critics were 
asking Mr. Butler for the wrong thing. They 
demanded debating time. They have got their 
time and now they don’t know how to use it. 


What they should have sought was Mr. Frank 
Sieverts. 
But we must settle for the possible. We can 


hope that the Public Accounts Committee and 
other similar bodies which can collectively call 
upon expert assistance and research will continue 
to spread their new-found wings. No longer is it 
true, as stated by Professor Berriedale Keith, that 
‘Parliament itself treats the Reports of the Com- 
mittee with indifference born of the reluctance 
ot any Member of Parliament to economise. 
Efforts to insist on discussion of the Committee's 
Reports have failed to achieve success.’ Let Mr. 
Butler's gift be used for such discussions, for 
the reports are the distillation of great labour. 
When Miss Sutherland was asked 
recently for the secret of her success, she replied 
with the one word ‘Work.’ This is the answer 
which is always given by anyone who has ever 
done anything worth doing. And work, let me 
repeat, Mr. Editor, is ‘a morass of detail.’ 


Joan 
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This is Broadsheet No. 21 from the City of Steel 


DEVELOPMENT IN 
STEELMAKING! 














Revolutionary VLN steel 
cuts down nitrogen, 
gives greater flexibility 


From this year on, the versatility of steel, the flexibility of 
steel, will be even greater. The reason: a new steelmaking 
process developed at The Steel Company of Wales, 
Britain’s City of Steel. 

The name of the process is VLN;; in full, Very Low Nitro- 
gen. And the significance of VLN is fundamental. 

The motor car industry, and all other industries which press 
sheet steel, require certain of their steel to have great ductility: 
that is, the ability to be pressed into intricate shapes without 
breaking. 

In making steel for this purpose, a vital consideration is its 




















This is a British car body—typical of many which are built from sheet steel, 
and composed of many complex pressings. The wings are among the more 
difficult parts to press into their intricate shape. The new WLN steel is 
helping with problems of this kind. 


nitrogen content; for the less nitrogen a steel contains, the 
longer it will remain ductile. Mild sheet steel made by the new 
VLN process has the lowest nitrogen content in the world. 


UNIQUE PROCESS 

The VLN process is unique. Already it has been proved not 
just in theory but in practice. As you read this, a VLN plant, 
consisting of three oxygen’/steam blown 50-ton converters, is 
in full production at the City of Steel. So confident is the Com- 
pany in the future for VLN that it is about to install a fourth 
converter. 

Unless you are a manufacturer who uses sheet steel, you 
will hardly be conscious of VLN and certainly not of its prac- 
tical advantages. 

But this does not mean that VLN will not affect you; for 
without such developments, Britain’s industries could not long 
succeed in the tough competition of world trade ; and the suc- 
cess of our industries affects us all. 


A THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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The Northcliffe of the Nile 


By 


T is very difficult to buy a round of drinks for 
1 Arab, and Sayed Mekkawi was standing me 
a cup of whisky on the red-tiled terrace of the 
Cultural Centre, formerly the Junior British 
Officials’ Club, Khartoum. 

‘You are unemployed at the moment, Your 
Excellency?’ Mekkawi asked. 

‘| am, Sheikh of Sheikhs,’ ! replied. The use 
of these fancy titles is one of those double-take 
jokes which show that both parties are free from 
imperialism and anti-imperialistic prejudice. 

‘Oh,’ said Mekkawi. ‘Tell me, can you spell?’ 

‘English?’ 

‘Naturally. 

‘As well as the next man,’ I said. ‘Why?’ 

Mekkawi slid a massive brown paw into the 
pocket of his white nightshirt-like gellibya and 
brought out a limp letter. 

‘Honour me by reading this,’ he said. 

As I read, he signalled for two more cups of 
whisky. The letter was from the Ministry of the 
Interior, informing Mekkawi that unless the 
standard of the English edition of the Khartoum 
Times improved forthwith, his licence to publish 
would be withdrawn. 

‘Standard?’ I echoed from the letter. 

‘The spelling,” Mekkawi explained. He waved 
his hand wearily over his damp face; it was a 
matter he was loath to dwell on. 

‘As you know, we do not distinguish your 
English “p” and “b” in Arabic.’ He dipped into 
his pocket again and brought out a crumpled 
copy of his paper. 

The banner headline read, “WELCOME TO BANDIT 
NEHRU. 

‘There have been other unfortunate typo- 
graphical errors,’ said Mekkawi in his cultured 
Oxford accent. ‘Last week we had Khrushchev's 
“massage” and a “litter” from your Mr. Mac- 
millan. There have been complaints. The Minister 
doesn’t appear to believe there is room for honest 
error. Or perhaps, he sighed resignedly, ‘he 
doesn’t want to believe it.” 

We sat in silence for a moment. Mekkawi 
seemed half asleep, sprawled in a deckchair, 
almost buried beneath his own belly. Then he 
roused himself. ‘Do me the honour of taking 
employment in my establishment,’ he said. ‘Forty 
Fgyptian pounds per month for three hours’ 
work each evening, except Fridays, and all the 
latest scandal thrown in buckshee.’ 

As jobs don’t grow on date palms around 
Khartoum I agreed—and then, feeling the need 
to make some generous gesture, I said medita- 
tively, ‘One changes with the times.” 

Mekkawi closed his eyes again. He knew what 
Was coming. 

‘New Establishments are said. 
‘The Old Civil Secretary seemed to rather enjoy 
your exposures of the more intimate side of his 
life but now things are different. Perhaps the 
Minister’s attitude might change if you stopped 
hinting about his relatives being mixed up in the 
Vice trade in Egypt. Perhaps you should let -it 
be known that you've destroyed those photostats 
ot Egyptian police records you have in that'safe 
in your office.’ 

Mekkawi sat bolt upright and made a sweeping 
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gesture with his arm. ‘It’s all gone,’ he said. 
‘Swept away. Colonialism and all its spawn has 
disappeared. No more corruption, no more 
nepotism, no more degeneration.’ He made a 
rude Arab sound with his lips and called for two 
more cups of whisky. 

The next evening, as the sun dropped into the 
Nile, I walked to the Times offices for the first 
time; through Khartoum’s old brothel quarter— 
down dusty unpaved streets and narrow, furtive, 
mud-walled alleyways. As I passed, the Ethiopian 
and Arab girls, in European and Arab dress 
squatting in their doorways, discreetly dropped 
their veils and whispered, ‘tali hena’ 
here’). Further on Ethiopian girls, clad only in 
semi-transparent cotton frocks, blatantly rolled 
their bellies and screamed enticements in Arabic. 
I heard one old-fashioned call in English, ‘I am 
a virgin, Tommee.’ Each street-corner café was 
a masculine oasis of yellow light and blaring Arab 
music. 

Mekkawi's offices were in a broken-down red 
brick house squeezed in between a brothel and a 
street-corner café. He greeted me at the door and 
showed me over the building. In the front room 
stood his ‘foreign correspondent,’ a radio from 
which he filched the BBC news. In the former 
harem part of the house stocd the press, not too 
firmly attached to a concrete base. Stamped on 
it was ‘Hamburg 1898, the vear of Kitchener's 
re-conquest of Khartoum. 

As we watched at the door the operator 
switched the press on and bolted past us like a 
powder-monkey. The whole house started to 
vibrate as it groaned and clashed into move- 
ment like a steam-engine on slippery rails. No 
one was allowed in the room while the press was 
in motion, Mekkawi explained. When the pres- 
sure was too great, blocks were liable to fly out 
and embed themselves in the walls. 

The compositors were working on the back 
verandah, ankle-deep in a mess of discarded 
paper and printer's ink. Here I met other mem- 
bers of the staff: the foreman, a brown Buddha 
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of a man on the run from Gamal Abdel Nasser; 
and a mournful, seven-foot-tall Christian Dinka 
from the Southern Sudan who could read and 
write English quite fluently, when sober. 

On the third night of my new job I was work- 
ing away, more or less happily, when Nafissa, 
the madame from next door, stuck her head over 
the wall. Things were slack, she explained, and 
perhaps we might like to pop over for a bit of 
relaxation. Mekkawi was out filling up with 
Whisky and gossip at the Grand Hotel, so the 
staff downed tools to a man and invited me to 
follow them over the wall. 

The sitting-room of Nafissa’s house was dom- 
inated by a large portrait of Queen Victoria. 
Nafissa herself was a walking treasure chest of 
gold bracelets stretching from her wrists to her 
elbows, and Maria Theresa gold 
sovereigns stretching from her waist to her neck. 
The Arabs called her ‘arrousat el Nil’ (the beauty 
of the Nile’). Her fat cheeks were marked with 
wide vertical cicatrices and her massive bulk was 
always wrapped in yards of spotless white muslin. 
Sometimes she would allow her veil to slip from 
her head exposing her hair, set in hundreds of 
straight, tiny plaits, greased with animal fat 

We passed the time gossiping with Nafissa’s 
favourite girls and supping on hamaam, young 
pigeons lightly grilled on a charcoal fire, washed 
down with aragi, a fiery liquor distilled from 
dates, with a kick like a racing camel. 

About I! p.m. Mekkawi burst in full of whisky 
and abused us, invoking the aid of the Prophet 
against us for wasting office time in a brothel. 
I learnt later this happened at least once a week. 

I got on well enough with Mekkawi until the 
dry season, when tempers rose with the tempera- 
ture. Some days it was 120 in the shade and 
Khartoum like the stoke-hole of a coal- 
burning tramp steamer. News was slack, circula- 
tion was falling, and as there is no circulation- 
booster like British imperialism, Mekkawi started 
on a series of editorials. 
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We had a difference of opinion, for example, 
over the editorial on malaria which started, “We 
have many insects in the Sudan due to fifty years 
of British Imperialism.’ Quite logical, Mekkawi 
argued; the British had been in control for fifty 
years and they should have done something about 
the mosquitoes. 


I also remember ineffectually objecting to his 


‘cocoa colonialism’ campaign. Pepsi-Cola was 
already well established in the Sudan while 
Coca-Cola was just moving in. Mekkawi ap- 


proached the Coca-Cola company with a proposi- 
tion. He would produce a Coca-Cola supplement 
along with an editorial implying that the es 
of Pepsi-Cola was made 


ence 
from ‘pepsin’ which 
s of pigs. 
pany refused, so Mekkawi launched his campaign 


is made from the intesti: The com- 
against ‘cocoa colonialism.’ 

Now while there is no harm, and perhaps some 
advantage, in whipping the tired old lion in the 
Middle East, the Establishments are a 
different matter and Mekkawi could not let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. One night, about six months after 
I had started on the Times, Mekkawi burst into 
the office, grabbed the Leica and beckoned me to 
follow him. His old enemy, the Minister,’ was 
whooping it up in the Kitchener Cabaret. Sure 
enough, when we entered the cabaret, we saw the 
Minister sitting at a table behind a potted palm 
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with a cup of whisky in one hand and a cabaret 
girl in the other. We waited until the lights were 
dimmed for the floor show. Then, as I held the 
cabaret door open, Mekkawi crept up behind 
the potted palm, took a flash of the Minister and 
ran back through the door. 

Back in the office once again Mekkawi sought 
the advice of his foreman on the Sharia 
(Moslem) law penalty for a man found guilty 
of drinking wine. 

Next morning the Times came out with a full 
front-page picture of the Minister, glass in hand, 
cabaret girl beside him, with the caption ‘This 
man deserves forty lashes.’ 

From then on Mekkawi was a marked man. A 
few weeks later, in an editorial, he mentioned 
that the Government party had accepted money 
from Egypt before the last elections—a fact that 
was common knowledge anyhow. He 
arrested, charged with sedition, released on bail 
and the Times was ordered to cease publication 
as from noon the next day. It was also hinted 
that a deportation order might be awaiting a 
certain inglesi, so | booked a seat on the next 
plane for Cairo and returned to my hotel to pack 
my bags. 

At about 2 a.m. an explosion rocked the city. 
A few minutes later Mekkawi burst into my room 
like a bull elephant in season. His gellibya was 
blackened and he was trembling with rage. Some- 
one had planted a bomb in the Jimes offices, 
blowing off the roof and destroying the press 
beyond repair. Fortunately the building had been 
empty at the time. Would I help him with one 
Jast issue of the Times before its suppression? 

We worked furiously through the night in the 
offices of a neighbouring newspaper and the last 
issue of the Times came out at noon with the 
banner headline, ‘IMPERIALISM STRIKES’ and the 
leader, ‘We will fight on the beaches. We will 
fight in the towns and country. We will never 
surrender to Imperialism.’ 

Mekkawi saw me off on the plane that night. 
Later I learned that the Government had dropped 
the charge because of public sympathy for 
Mekkawi—and no one was unpatriotic enough 
to believe the suk rumour, spread by the Estab- 
lishment no doubt, that Mekkawi had insured his 
offices for ten thousand pounds with an Egyptian 
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insurance company shortly after his story about 
the Minister and the cabaret girl; and planted the 
bomb himself. 

Since I left the Sudan there have been one 
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successful revolution and several attempted 
coups, but as far as I know the Times is stil] 
being published—and on a brand-new press, 
imported from Germany. 


New Gods in Ghana 


By 


UTSIDE the Parliament House in Accra 

President Nkrumah stands on his plinth in 
an act of benediction, and beneath the statue is 
engraved an inversion of the Biblical injunction, 
‘Seek ye first the political kingdom and all other 
things shall be added unto you.’ Ghana has taken 
the injunction to heart. Politics is all. and the 
Convention People’s Party is displaying its politi- 
cal dominance in the rise of an elegant new build- 
ing Which will show the world that in this mono- 
lithic State, parliament by party is a new god for 
the people. 

Before independence magnificently 
achieved by the genius of Nkrumah and his party 
you could always get groups of students and 
intellectuals to discuss politics. They were mostly 
anti-imperialistic politics but no holds were 
barred against anyone. On this visit I] was met 
with a wall of silence. One student group, after a 
Jot of prodding, did provide me with a working 
philosophy which is being manufactured by the 
CPP as a sort of apology for Ghanaian statecraft. 
They see Nkrumah as the great chief of the land, 
sitting Ghana-fashion on the great Ghana ‘stool’ 
with his henchmen round him. Parliamentary 
democracy is not their aim, and Nkrumah has 
never said it was his aim. There may be a 
Speaker, a mace and a wig or two, and a lot of 
talk in the Parliament House—but they are not 
Ghana! They are relics of colonialism. 

The most powerful new god in Ghana is 
Osagyvefo—the new title now bestowed on Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Nkrumah. He is the 
‘winner of battles,’ the ‘leader of victory,’ ‘the 
one who wins through.’ Again, I was warned not 
to judge by British and Western standards, but to 
remember I was in Africa. So I watched the 
Osagvefo sweep past in his guarded motorcade 
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on the way to Cape Coast, where he harangucd 
the citizens for being conservative and o 
fashioned. They were failing to fight and to be 
worthy of Ghana. This is the spirit in which 
Ghana has sent her army to the Congo, an eve 
which provided Osagvefo with powerful ammu: 
tion at home. 

One cynic who was brave enough to break th. 
ominous silence told me, ‘Ghana, having wo 
her independence, has lost her freedom.” Pub! . 
criticism of the regime appears not to bh. 
permitted: now, with the famous old A s/u 
Pioneer shackled by a censor on its staff, there 
is no organ Which discusses affairs with an ind 
pendent air. The god who needs most Worsh 
in Ghana just now is the god of strong govern 
ment. You can the results of this in the 
long list of ‘detainees’ published in the press 
some of them known as ‘gangsters’: down one o! 
the main avenues of Accra Osagyefo appeals b 
poster to his people to help him rid the count: 
of these undesirable delinquents. 


Nkrumah’s party will probably find 
strongest opposition in Ghana’s Christian trad 
tion which, if it had articulate Jeadership, might 
by now have broken the silence which envelop 
the land. But *} don’t want a knock on my door 
at three in the morning,’ one Christian leade: 
told me; and he spoke for many others now in 
positions of leadership, but without 
experience in the issues of Church and State 
They are wrestling with a vast system of admin- 
istration of schools with inadequate, ill-educated 
groups of pastors who in previous generations 
have looked to British advice. All the three main 
Churches in Ghana- Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Anglican—now independent of British connec- 
tions, are clinging desperately to the management 
of their primary schools as a last bulwark ot 
what may be called Christian education. Ironi- 
cally they have no say in what shall be taught. 
or in the books used in the schools; but they hold 
fast to the outward semblance of 
responsibility. awaiting the day when Osagicfo 
shall do battle with them. 
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How far some of the new gods are linked with 
the gods of a submerged paganism is difficult 
to discover. But that the new Ghana is also the 
old pre-Christian Gold Coast of libations, tribal 
ceremonies and pagan rites is widely admitted. 
One pastor | met had openly rebuked his con- 
gregation for taking part in them; among the 
most active participants were some of his most 
intelligent and educated members. This, } was 
told, is ‘of the people’: a century and more of 
Christian teaching has never penetrated into the 
bowels of fear and fantasy. That independence 
should have inflamed the power of witcheralt 
was not unexpected by many observers; but the 
are worried by the march of Osagyefo and the 
unknown destination of this fear-ridden land. 
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STAINS ON THE CARPET 


Sir,—It was with regret that I read the article by 
Michael Leapman entitled ‘Stains on the Carpet.’ I 
feel bound to comment that the article has strayed 
so far from the truth and has so twisted the facts that 
it is abundantly clear that its purpose is to harm 
Iran and to bring scorn on her achievements. 

The progress and development achieved in Iran 
cannot be hidden even from the most critical eye, 
and nothing can impede the speedy advancements 
which are being made and which have stunned the 
world. Iran’s drive towards rehabilitation and 
prosperity is such that each month the face of the 
country changes, and visitors who return to Iran 
even after a short interval cannot fail to notice the 
progress made. 

To give an example, Teheran, which has a 
population of nearly two million, has become so 
modernised that. not even a small corner can’ be 
found which has not shared in this evolution. Since 
the medium of television was first established there, 
about 40,000 television sets have been installed; 
200,000 radio sets are owned, and over 100,000 cars, 
the majority of owners of which are middle-class and 
working people. Not one single shopkeeper can be 
found in Teheran whose home is not fitted out with 
modern equipment and all necessary comforts. 
Domestic help is almost impossible to obtain owing 
to the scarcity of labour and the high wages paid. I 
should like, here, to mention also that there are 
30,000 Iranian students studying in many parts of 
the world, including 5,000 in this country, whose 
Studies are partly paid for by the Government, 

That a country such as Iran, which is more than 
three times the size of England and many, many 
times more difficult to develop owing to its geo- 
graphical structure, its climate and its social 
problems, should, under the guidance of his late 
Majesty Reza Shah the Great and now under His 
Imperial Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi, have under- 
gone the revolutionary change that it has in so short 
a time is proof in itself of the immensity of its 
achievements, 

Your correspondent, writing in regard to the 
recent elections, regards these as having been ‘rigged.’ 
Was not this the subject of discussion, conflict and 
argument throughout our country during the 
elections? And were the elections not deliberately 
examined and inquired into, and finally declared void 
and new elections held? Why does your correspon- 
dent not give a true and accurate picture and tell 
that there was so much freedom that the people 
abused it? Why does he not say how the Govern- 
ment and governing elements were freely and with- 
out hindrance allowed to be gravely criticised? Is 
this in itself not proof that our Government respects 
and practises democracy ewen to its own loss, which 
in fact was the case? 
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Since such an article is harmful to the good under- 
standing which exjsts between our two nations, I 
hope that it may be possible for you to enlighten 
both Mr. Leapman and your readers as to the true 
position, since I am sure you can appreciate the 
far-reaching harm that can so inadvertently be 
caused when unfounded facts such as those in the 
article pass without comment.—Yours faithfully, 

A. M. ESFANDIARY 
Counsellor in charge of Press Affair 
Imperial Iranian Embassy, London 





THE WISDOM OF THE EAST 

Sir,—In his report on the interchange between 
Professor Enright and members of the Singapor 
Government, Mr. Bernard Levin refers (Spectator, 
December 9, 1960) somewhat disparagingly to a 
‘curiously oblique resolution’ which was passed by 
the Academic Staff Association of the University of 
Malaya in Singapore, This resolution confined itself 
to affirming our ‘fullest confidence in Professor 
Enright as a teacher of the highest integrity and 
distinction.’ 

May I explain that the Association found itself 
faced by two distinct tasks: (i) that of effecting some 
sort of conciliation between Enright and the Govern 
ment, (ii) that of contesting the limits placed by th 
Government upon academic freedom. Unfortunately 
it proved difficult to concentrate upon both tasks 
simultaneously, The resolution which Mr, Levin 
reports was the outcome of the first phase of the 
operation when we were still preoccupied with 








the 
more delicate problem of mediation, At a later mect- 
ing, however, we were able to give our undivided 
attention to the second task and managed to deliver 
ourselves of the following resolutions: 

(a) ‘While ‘aware of recent government pro- 
nouncements on the limits of academic freedom, 
this Association is of the opinion that all 
university academic staff are under a duty to 
pursue the truth; that when a member of the 
academic staff has come to a conclusion as to 
some aspect of the truth as he sees it, he may be 
under a duty to make his conclusion public; 
that these duties are not diminished by virtue ot 


the possibility that the conclusion may be 
wrong, disputed, tactless, inconvenient, or 


relevant to a matter of current political con- 
troversy; and that the duties of scholarship can- 
not vary with the citizenship of the scholar.’ 
(b) “The Academic Staff Association is also of 
the opinion 
(1) that the recent statements of the govern- 
ment on the subject of academic freedom do not 
preclude the likelihood that a university 
teacher who expresses himself effectively on 
some issue of stated government policy will be 
held to have transgressed the limits imposed by 
the government on academic freedom, and thus 
exposed himself to executive action. 
(2) that this state of affairs has already seriously 
endangered the future of this university. There- 





fore the Academic Staff Association strong), 
urges that this limitation upon academic 


freedom be temoved in the interests of university 
education and the nation as a whole:’ 

These resolutions were communicated to the 
University Cofincil and Senate, and also released to 
the press, I should be grateful if you would publish 
this letter in order te remove a possible misconcep- 
tion of the Staff Association’s stand.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

K. W. RANEIN 

President, Academic Staff Association, University of 
Malaya in Singapore 

c/o University of Malaya, Cluny Road, Singapore 10 


OPUS DEI 

Sir,—Mr. O'Leary says that he lived in an Opus Dei 
hostel for three years and was never pressed to join 
the movement. He seems to have been unusually left 
alone: I was speaking very recently to a young man 
who was employed by Opus Dei to teach English to 
foreign students, and who, after only two weeks, was 
strongly urged to join. Mr. O'Leary also asks, in- 
credulously, where are the Catholic university 
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chaplains who have been discourteously treated by 
Opus Dei, | thought I had been quite specific about 
this in my letter, but if Mr, O'Leary wishes me to re- 
iterate what I said there I will do so. They are at 
Oxford and Manchester; their names are Fr. Hollings 
and Fr. Winterborn, SJ. If Mr. O'Leary has now read 
the letter from “Tutor Oxoniensis,’ with its detailed 
and circumstantial account of the recent maladroit 
activities of Opus Dei in Oxford, he will see that I 
Was not exaggerating when I said that Opus De: 
oused considerabie and justified resentment in 

Catholic academic circles.—Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD BERGONZI 


nas 


183 Slade Lane, Manchester, 19 
* 


Sir,—Secular Institutes are neither secret nor do they 
have political connotation. In fact, with the 
emphasis they give to the dignity and freedom—both 
human and spiritual—of every human being in his 
individual work, thought and initiative, they are one 
of the greatest achievements of the Catholic Church 
in this century. Opus Dei was the first of these 
Institutes to be approved by the Holy See and has 
among its members people of different race, country, 
social status and political opinions.—Your faithfully, 

JOHN A, HENRY 
Wychwood, Elm Walk, Farnborough, Orpington, 

Kent 


any 
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Sir,—If the letter from ‘Tutor Oxoniensis’ were to 
create the impression that the Opus Dei proposals 
were rejected because there is less difficulty in hous- 
ing Afro-Asian students, or indeed students of any 
kind, in Oxford than elsewhere, it might do con- 
siderable harm. Whatever the undergraduate 
situation —and I am surprised to hear that Opus Dei 
was concerned solely or mainly with undergraduates 
—there is a shortage of accommodation for overseas 
students of other kinds, chiefly graduates and 
students at the College of Technology. I know of one 
African couple, for instance, who have had to leave 
their four-months-old baby in London because they 
cannot find a lodging that will accept him. Had it not 
been for the quick generosity of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation in providing a hostel, Oxford would 


have had to withdraw from the Commonwealth 
Teacher Training programme altogether because it 


would have been impossible to house those to whom 
awards were made, I have no special knowledge of 
the negotiations connected with the Opus Dei pro- 
posal, or of Opus Dei itself, and no wish to prolong 
this discussion, but the Society which I represent has 
been trying, on a much smaller scale, to raise 
to house « students and it would be most 
unfortunate if the impression were created that the 
shortage of accommodation for Afro-Asian 
students at Oxford is less acute than in other univer- 
sity cities. There may have been good reasons for 
rejecting the help of Opus Dei, but help we certainly 
need.— Yours faithfully, 


funds 


werseas 


A. D. C. PETERSON 
Chairman, Oxford Branch 
Royal Commonwealth Society 
University of Oxford, D ‘partment of Education, 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—Mr. Barry, Secretary to the Library Associa- 
tion. continues to growl, like a worn-out record, his 
‘What about Why not washing 
machines?’ | have asked him personally, in vain, to 
abandon an argument which does little credit to his 
principals. Mr. Peter Forster has knocked it down. 
May I tread on it? 

Mr. Barry may not know, or care, much 
books: but, as a barrister, he should know 
thing of the principles and practice of the world of 
copyright. The leaflet he has issued to Members of 
Parliament says: ‘It is misleading to represent books 
as being in a category of their own; for example, 
the hiring of cars is now undertaken on a compar ble 


motor-cars, 


about 


some- 


Scaie 

What a shameful saying for a lawyer to put into 
the mouths of librarians! For 200 years at least 
before motor-cars were invented the law put books, 
with works of art and music, ‘in a category of their 
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own’: and that law is regularly changed to meet new 
circumstances. The reason of this is not their Special 
value only but their special vulnerability. It is very 
easy to steal or exploit them: therefore the law gives 
them special protection. 

The leaflet says: ‘4 NEW PRINCIPLE. In their 
claim against libraries the authors and publishers are 
seeking statutory recognition for a new prin iple— 
that when an article is sold outright at a price fixed 
by the producer he has the right to expect a further 
payment related to the number of people who use it: 

The last words should, strictly, be ‘the number ot 
‘times it is publicly exploited.’ But it is not a ‘new 
principle’ at all: it is the accepted basis of copy- 
right law and practice. Mr. Barry may buy a book, 
a printed play, a printed song or sonata, as he thinks, 
‘outright,’ and ‘at a price fixed by the producer.’ But 
it is a conditional sale. He may not, according to law, 
read the book aloud, at a lecture or ‘on the air’; he 
may not translate it, or turn it into a play or opera. 
he may not perform the printed play. or sing the 
printed song. or play the printed sonata in public 
whether to millions on the air, thousands on the 
stage or screen. or hundreds in the village hall. If he 
wants to do any of these things he must get permis- 
sion and ‘make a further payment. We simply wish. 
in the new conditions of today, to make a perfectly 
logical addition to the protected list—unfair exploita- 
tion by public loans, small buying and enormous 
Jending: and the music-makers want to join us. 

‘But,’ says Mr. Barry, ‘why not fix the price of 
books, like the price of cars or washing machines, 
ata level which gives the publisher a reasonable 
profit, and accept the fact that a certain proportion 
is bought for lending?’ It is degrading to have t 
answer such questions, but one answer 
washing machine can be used in one way only. A 
book can be used in the many ways already men- 
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Essential Scenes from 
D. H. Lawrence's 


LADY 
CHATTERLEY’S 
LOVER 


Read by Pamela Brown 


ON CAEDMON 
RECORDING TC 1116 


“It is not only the love scenes which 
appear on this disc. The thread of the 
Story is made clear and there is a fine 
example of Lawrence's laconic 
description of the industrial landscape he 
knew so well. A disc for the family ? 
Obviously not, in one sense. But to 
families who still have a care for 
tenderness and do not cringe at the 
thought of sharing so unfashionable a 
sentiment, Miss Brown's calm 
demonstration of Lawrence's prodigious 
technical triumph could offer a 
civilising experience.” 

(DAILY TELEGRAFH ‘2 60) 


For free detailed catalogue of 
all CAEDMON recordings write to: 


Dept. S.T.2. Stanhope House, 
Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
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tioned—-by many different people. It would 
obviously be impossible and inequitable to fix a 
general selling price which would cover all the sub- 
sidiary uses and rights. The man who merely wants 
to read a book is not required to pay more because 
others may turn it into a film or play. Why should 
he pay more because public authorities wish to lend 
i book without charge to 100 or 200 ratepayers? 
And where is it to stop? Today the public libraries 
distribute 400 million books a year: in twenty years 
it may be 600 million. Is the selling price to the 
buyer. at home and abroad, to go up pari passu with 
public lending? The increase suggested. by the way, 
s “an average of 6d.”: but the public libraries, pre- 
sumably, are still to enjoy their discount of 10 per 


cent.—an average of Is. 6d. The suggestion is 
irrelevant, anti-social, and ridiculous.” 

One more word on ‘a comparable scale. If the 
local authorities were in fact letting out, without 
harge, even 400 thousand cars year, does Mr. 
Barry really suppose that the car manufacturers 


would simply raise their prices in the home and 
export market too? Failing special arrangements, 
they would stop selling cars to the local authorities; 
nd, failing agreement, we may come to that.-Yours 
iithfully, 

A. P. HERBERT 


2? Hammersmith Te race, W6 


GUNNING FOR GAITSKELL 
Sin.—I wish Bernard Levin would stop tantalising 
Whom, exactly, did he have in mind when he 
referred, in his piece about the defence debate, to 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
vho are active Communists’? To suggest that there 
e undercover Communists working as Labour 
MIPs ‘to further the policies of the Soviet Union’ 
comes pretty close to making an accusation of 
treason. It also brings to mind an unpleasing image 
the late Senator Joe, shouting that the State De- 
was full of Communists and waving a 
blank sheet of paper to prove it. Mr. Levin's charge 


nose 





partment 


is a serious one, and I think he owes it to his readers 
(and to the Labour Party) t Ntiate it.-—Yours 

thfull 
KENNETH TYNAN 


120 Mount Street, WI 


[Bernard Levin writes I wish Kenneth Tynan 
would stop being so fanx-naif. He knows as well as | 
do that there are undercove ommunists (“under- 
cover” is Mr. Tynan’s word, not mine. but it is a 
good one) in the Labour Party Parliament (and 

itside). He also knows that. except in the cases of 
two or three, it would for obvious reasons be im- 
possible to prove this in the case of. say. proceedings 
or alleged libel. Mr. Tynan also shows a lamentable 


misunderstanding of the significance of Senator Joe. 
McCarthy was a liar and a hypocrite. inventing 
igainst innocent people for his own ends; 
them did 


cnarges 
but the activities with which he charged 
exist. There had been Communists in the State 
Department. even though he never found any; 
McCarthy's greatest offence was to make it impos- 
sible to get rid of the right ones in the right way. 
Incidentally, 1 am not suggesting they have com- 
mitted treason. I am just suggesting that they ought 
not to be in the Labour Party Editor. Spectator.] 





WHITEWASH? 


Sir,—While in Italy last week. I had a cutting of 
Miss Quigly’s review of Under Ten Flags. 1 have 
since read Ludovic Kennedy's very sound Ietter on 
the same subject. When she says ‘script by an odd 
trio, including my own name, may I point out that, 
since the film was made in Italy, it is not very odd 
that there should be an Italian director—that, since 
the subject was German, it is still less odd that there 
should have been a German script-writer—and that, 
since there was an English Admiral in the film, it is 
not eccentric to have asked an English writer like 
myself to deal with his part? 

As for her strictures on the German Q-ship com- 
mander, Ludovic Kennedy has already exposed her 
ignorance; but it seems to me that the attitude of 
mind is even more disturbing. If a critic is to lump 
together every individual who fights under a dic- 
tator as a war-criminal it shows total lack of 
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political knowledge or even human understanding. 
The tragic story of such events as the life and deith 
of Rommel! or the July Plot and von Hassell's 
murder. must be a closed and unintelligible boo} 
such a mind—a type of mind, incidentally, whic 
makes the task of such martyrs as the last-named 
still more difficult. 


Finally. from the purely progressive angle, it is 
sad to think that, when film companies are ut t 


making international films as a contributi 
national understanding, their efforts 
have already been censored by Colonel Blimp 
likely to receive an insensitive reaction from 


critic.—Yours faithfully, 


(unless 


WILLIAM 
East Meon, Hampshire 


* 


DOUGLAS H 


Drayton House 


Sir,—lIf Miss Quigly wants to go on fighting b 
of long ago. it is not for me to stop her. But 
really no use her pretending that when she said 1 
those who fought for Hitler were responsible 
what he did and weren't human beings, etc 
didn’t really mean Germans, she meant Nazis. T) 
who fought for Hitler were the members 
army, navy and air force-—several millions of the 
Some of them were Nazis and some of them wer. 
But they were all Germans. 

Nazis, Germans. Krauts. Boches, Huns, cull . 
what she will. it is clear that Miss Quigly louthes t} 
lot of them. There are a Jot of people who louthe th 
Jews, too. Both seem to me to be the opposite 
of the same very grubby coin.~-Yours faithfull 


LUDONIC KENNET 








Piers Place, Old Av ham, Bucks 

THE AGENCY GAME 

Sirn,—Mr. Leslie Adrian fairly says that not ever 
good travel agent member of ABTA; he might 


well have added wat ABI A only admits peopre 
issue tickets. and that a number of 
Vitations to do this as at 
that a contractual obligation to both supplier 
to become ambiguous 


ist majority of con 


iwents reluse 
matter ol policy. since the 
feel 
and customer is liable 
In my experience the 


in a well-run agency derive ultimately from 
efficiencies of tionalised railways and airwa 
the extremely cynical attitude which these C 
towards ca g out their advertisements. But 
ABTA member could invite you to publish suc 
Statement without daungering his ticket | C S. 
Yours faitht 

DOUGI \s PRANKLIN 

Coign, 31 B ct Sev cenoal. 


CLERICAL BLOOD PRESSURES 

Sirn,—Mrs. Furlong may say that y ev re 

‘jaundiced. but it would be better if she met 

with reasoned ment 
I have belo 

than forty years. | 

in the diocese. And I 

should not reside 





incoln diocese for e 

joint patron of a benefice 
maintain that absolute power 
the hands of bishops who dh 





not belong in any sense whatever to the county or 
the diocese. wh re in every sense of the j 
ephemeral—there have been seven since 1} came 
to the diocese. 

I could fill a page with a recital of the 1 es 
of villages which have had their parsonage | es 
sold in the last ten years. Yet pensioned retired 








similar people would gladly take 
these livings for a very small stipend. Am I jaundiced 
in thinking that the main task of the rural clergy 
is to reside in their villages and pray for their 
parishes in the village churches?—Yours faithful}: 
AUSTIN LE 


schoolmasters and 


Great Carlton Rector Louth, Lincs 


NECESSARY DISTINCTIONS 
Sir,—May I send an addendum to my piece, Neces- 
sary Distinctions. which you printed last weck’? ‘Free 
gift?’ should certain!) have been included.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

MARGIIANITA LASKI 


Capo di Monte, Windmill Hill, NW3 
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Off-Centre 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Lion in Love. (Royal 
Court.)—Toad of Toad 
Hall. (Westminster.)— 
The Coral King. (Ru- 
dolf Steiner Hall.) 

Miss SHELAGH DELANEY 
is a twenty-two-year-old 
girl fromm Salford and she 
is an expert observer of 
sixteen-year-old girls 
from Salford. She is one 
up on Margaret Mead 
because she can describe 
coming of age in Salford, and growing up in 
new England, from the indigenous viewpoint of 
1 cannibal turned anthropologist. What was so 
fresh and alive and exciting about A Taste of 
Honey was the genuineness of her vision of 
her world. Here was a play which owed nothing 
to the local rep., or How To Write For The 
Theatre, or a WEA course on Master Craftsmen 
in Drama. It was influenced by the actual cul- 
ture of the today—the 
women’s magazine daydream, the fleapit epic, 
the pulais poetry, the copywriter’s wit. A Taste of 
Honey was written in the idiom of free cinema 
rather than commercial theatre—only the cen- 
tral figure of the pregnant schoolgirl was con- 
ceived in flesh and blood. The other characters 
were grotesques who swam in and out of focus 
from the Loch Ness of her subconscious. They 
were joke figures, cartoon personalities, night- 
mare masks from an adult world the heroine 
had never explored 





working-class young 


The Lion in Love has pretensions to objec- 
tivity. Miss Delarey is trying to stand outside 
her north-country environment with a notebook 
ind report her subjects with only one foot in 
the door. She has also been exposed to the 
theatre from the wings—undoubtedly the least 
valuable angle from which to see any drama 
A Taste of Honey was full of the clichés of 
the workshop and the office. The Lion in Love 
has added many of the clichés of Theatre Work- 
shop and the box-office. Like Chekhov, Miss 
Delaney has a sharp ear for banalities. But she 
does not distinguish between what is old and 
yet inevitable and what is old and yet expend- 
able. Familiar phrases can be played like cards 
on the stage—the patterns may be traditional, 
but the combinations must be ever new and un- 
expected. You cannot hold up a seven of 
diamonds and expect to get a laugh. Miss 
Delaney still cannot believe that most of us 
have come across ‘death warmed up’ or ‘pull the 
other leg, it’s got bells on,’ etc., before. But any- 
on can overhear this 
on any bus. And what is worse, dramatically, 
he has already been exposed to just such pub 
rhetoric and pavement epigrams in other plays 
at the Royal Court and Stratford East. The re- 
ligious crank with the board, ‘Repent While 
There Is Still Time,’ for example, was an old 
joke in the days of early Ealing Films, and it 
has been flogged to death in a dozen working- 


ne with hi j witche 
one with his wits switcne 


class plays since. The same goes for the elegy 
about the sweet shop and the pawnbroker’s and 
the tobacconists which once stood on this very 
site. 

The young girl is off-centre in The Lion in 
Love. She is still tenderly and wryly observed— 
and Patricia Healey plays her with exactly the 
right edgy, perky, dewy sympathy. She per- 
fectly conveys just those qualities of sexy inno- 
cence and shrewd naivety, expressed through 
every twist of her slimly pneumatic body and 
with every potato-in-the-mouth croak, which 
eluded Billie Whitelaw in Progress to the Park. 
But we are never allowed to wear her eyes a3 
spectacles. Her father and mother and brother 
and grandfather are no longer distorted shapes 
glimpsed in a fun-fair mirror—they are obvious, 
repetitive telly-types who become more boring 
as they become more realistic. The neighbour 
gossips are caricatures who live in the Stratford 
East prop cupboard and can be rented out to 
any Casey’s Court comedy. Even Joan Little- 
wood might think them broad for their depth. 
and if Néel Coward had dared to include them 
in a play he would have been publicly beaten 
by Lindsay Anderson. As for the prostitute. 
bravely and spiritedly played by Renny Lister, 
can Miss Delaney ever have seen a provincial 
whore except from a train? No fast filly half 
so outrageously nubile as Miss Lister would 
waste her time on a suburban street corner, and 
even in the lounge of the Midland Hotel she 
could hardly dress like a saloon-girl in a Western. 

On the whole, though. The Lion in Love is 
about real people in real dilemmas. The trouble 
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is that we never get closer to them than across- 
the-backyard-wall gossip. I'm sure they would 
do this, with this accent, in those words, and 
with such excuses and-justifications. But second- 
hand life is just not good enough any more. A 
playwright’s job is to strip off the skin and bare 
the nerves, to let us see the heart beating and the 
brain faltering, under the glare of the lights in 
his operating theatre. A Lion in Love is a splen- 
did title-—but this lion does not know the mean- 
ing of the word, and he never had any teeth to 
be extracted or claws to be clipped. An ungainly 
and jerry-built set does not help, nor does a 
production which is alternately heavy-handed 
and light-fingered. Miss Delaney’s second play 





suggests that her reach exceeds her grasp at this 
moment. There is indeed a place for her in my 
heaven—but not yet, not yet. 

The three dramatic critics under the age of 
nine who accompanied me to some of the Christ- 
mas shows vastly enjoyed both Toad of Toad 
Hall and The Coral King. Occasional bouts of 
heavy breathing attacked me, but their ice-cream 
melted unnoticed in their hands, their chocolates 
cascaded uncounted down the necks of the adults 
in the row in front, as they underwent all the 
splendours and miseries of the people on the 
stage. Tvad has a stronger story and a hero who 
in his greed, cowardice, evasiveness and boasting 
most faithfully embodies all the infant ambitions. 
But The King has a patina 
and sensible magic which also appeals 
to youthful imaginations. Only sadly television- 
debauched children are likely to come away dis- 


appointed, and most will be surprisingly grate- 


Coral of lucid 


poetry 


ful. I know managements hate critics saying this 

but many parents are put off visits to the 
theatre by fear of inability to obtain tickets— 
both 
more 


of these shows could probably seat many 
audiences than they are at present 


attracting 


Third Danger Man 


By PETER FORSTER 


Is This An Actual Pro- 
gramme? 1 present the 
first of an ! 


which readers 


oOCceasiona 


series in 


are invite to judge 
whether or not an at- 
tached summary is of 


a programme = actual! 
transmitted. Care has 


been taken to make judg- 





ment as difficult as pos- 
sible. Answers should be 
sent on a postcard to 


either Mr. Hugh Carleton Greene or Sir Robert 
Fraser, with a copy if so desired to Sir Harry 
P) 5 

Pilkington. 

] 
Third Danger Man 

Evening in Hong Kong; elderly man carrying 
attaché case gets out of cab in front of hotel. 
Fast car sweeps round corner; shots ring out, 


man falls dead amid crescendo of music. The 
credit titles follow. 

Now a shot of the Capitol dome, Washington, 
then an office with backcloth of same to which 
the Chief has sent for the Third Danger Man. 


He shows him newspaper with photo of murder 


victim. ‘Do you know this man?’ TDM does 
not. “You know what he was carrying?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Well, you must get Them back.’ 

Over to aeroplane cabin en route Vienna. 
TDM takes seat beside best available blonde. 
Laconic flirtation ensues over martinis, then 


crashing chord—for, as she opens her handbag, 


TDM glimpses photo therein of dead man. 


to hotel 


On arrival in Vienna, he refuses lift 
from afterwards has to 
throw himself clear in order to avoid being run 
down by leaving airport, but gets 
its number. 

Early evening in TDM’s hotel: phone rings 
and TDM is invited for drinks by blonde. Out- 
(Continued on page 16) 


blonde, immediately 


fast car while 
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STEEL- 


A RECORD YEAR 


Biggest-ever output flows 
from Britain’s busy furnaces 


RITAIN’S steel production in 1960 
B was the greatest ever recorded: 
over 24 million ingot tons. Output 
was running close to capacity in 
almost every section of the industry. 
Total production was twenty per 
cent above 1959. 


Britain’s capacity to produce steel has 
been increasing by leaps. and bounds as a 
result of the £900 million which has been 
spent on three great development pro- 
grammes. Last year alone the 
industry .spent £130 million on develop- 
ment, one-sixth of all the money spent by 
manufacturing industry on capital invest- 
ment in this country. 

In the next four years the industry has 
already planned to spend another £450 
million, and to raise its production potential 
by nearly one-third. 

Another article on the opposite page 
describes a great new development in 
Scotland, which brings with it the promise 
of greater prosperity across the Border. 
Also in hand is a vast project near Newport, 
Monmouthshire. This is the Spencer works 
of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, which 
when completed will be Europe's most 
modern integrated = steclworks. An 
enormous green-field site has been laid 
out, and work is ahead at a 
tremendous pace. 


steel 


going 


Expansion under way 


Three more new mills to roll improved and 
more efficient sections for building and 
constructional work will come into opera- 
tion shortly at Colvilles, South Durham 
and the United Steel Companies. 
Among the very large schemes announced 
in 1960 were the Tinsley Park scheme of the 
English Steel Corporation to increase their 
output of alloy and special steels, costing 
£26 million: the United Steel Companies’ 


plans at Appleby-Frodingham and Samuel 
Fox, costing £325 million; a Dorman Long 
plan costing £36 million: and the entirely 
new works at Rotherham of the Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Company which will cost 
£55-60 million. 


Output up all round 


All sides of the steel industry have shared 
in the increase in output which took place 
in 1960. Heavy sections and bars were 
26°, above the previous year. light sections 
and bars were close behind with a 24°, 
increase, with plate running them close 
with a 23”, increase. Alloy steel was 22°, 
up, sheet and tinplate 14°,, up. and tubes 
12°% up. 

What are the prospects for 1961? The 
industry will be able to improve on the 
1960 record figure. Capacity in 1960 was 
nearly 26 million tons—this year it will be 
27 million tons. All the time, the industry 
is expanding to meet future demand. This 
expansion is geared, not to any yearly 
fluctuations in our manufacturing activity, 
but to the steadily rising curve. It 1s in the 
confidence that this curve wi// go on 
steadily rising, that the many far-reaching 


development plans in steel are being 

pressed forward without slackening. 
Exports a record too 

Besides the enormous amount of steel 


which Britain exported last year in the 
form of manufactured 
industry's own direct exports of steel were 
booming. 

Over 4 million ingot tons. valued at 
some £230 million, went into direct exports 
of steel in 1960 - a post-war record. 

Latest available figures show that well 
over one-third of this went to Common- 
wealth countries: exports to the Common- 
wealth were 20°, up on 1959 in tonnage. 
Tonnage of exports to Western Europe 
showed a similar upsurge. Exports to the 
Soviet Bloc including China, though small 


goods. the steel 


by coniparison with total exports, also 


showed an increase. 





Two new steels for 
supersonic flight 


What will the supersonic airliner of the 
future be made from? Opinions are divided, 
but the Bristol T.}88 research plane, which 


has been built to explore the problem of 


flight at speeds of the order of 1,800 m.p.h., 
is made from heat-resistant stainless steel 
to withstand the high temperatures caused 
by the friction of the air at such speeds. 

The steel scientists of Sheflield have pro- 
duced two new from the 
experience of the Bristol T.188. Although 
heat-resisting alloy steels had already been 
iN use in jet engines for many years, these 
Were not suitable for making large thin 
sheets of the kind required to build an air- 
frame. The new steels produced in Sheffield 
are capable of being made in large sheets, 
and can be “worked” into the complicated 
shapes required. 


types of steel 





New bridges hang 
on steel 


The 
Forth is being anchored into the solid rock 
with specially thick steel cables. They are 

} in. in diameter and have a breaking load 


of more than 350 tons. Over a thousand of 


these cables. enclosed in groups of four in 
4} in. diameter steel tubes. are embedded 
240 feet into the rock. Other similar cables 
are being used to support the 110 ft. high 
towers until the main steel suspension 
cables are in position. 

Other new bridges using steel suspension 
cables are planned over the Wye and 


Severn. Altogether some 70,000 tons of 


steel will go into the three bridges. 


new road bridge over the Firth of 
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STEEL-THE YEARS AHE 


New strip mill promises brighter 


future for thousands ,, «:.. 


HERE is no problem of mass 
| prowl ment in Britain today 
as there was before the war. But 
there are still black spots. Scotland 
has 72,000 jobless, 3°3% of all its 
workers. In Greenock and Port 
Glasgow the proportion is as high as 
8-1%. The national average is 1°6%. 


New light industry has brought 50,000 
jobs to the Clyde valley since the war. But 
Scotland is still over-dependent on heavy 
mdustry. 

The steel industry is playing a vital part 
in redressing the balance. and bringing 
hope of an industrial renaissance. Colvilles, 
one of the leading British producers, are 
going ahead with ambitious plans to raise 
their steel-making capacity from 2:3 to 3-3 
million tons a year. Their most important 
and imaginative project’ will produce 
$00,000 tons of steel sheet and 175.000 tons 
of light plates a year. It is in two parts -a 
wot strip mill at Ravenscraig and a cold 
reduction mill at Gartcosh, 8 miles away. 

This is a completely new development 
for Scottish industry. traditionally a user 
of heavy steel. The Scots hope that plentiful 
supplies of sheet steel will attract manufac- 
turers of cars. car accessories, refrigerators, 
washing machines. cookers. and office 
furniture. A canning industry could follow. 
Rootes and the British Motor Corporation 
have already decided to go north. 


Snowball effect 


Sir Andrew MecCance. chairman of 
Colvilles. told me: “But for the strip mill, 
these motor car firms would not have 
elected to come to Scotland. They will bring 
a lot of ancillary trades. and the cumula- 
tive effect is bound to be substantial.” 

Mr. John Lang. steel union leader. chair- 
man of the Scottish Board for Industry, 
and treasurer of the Scottish TUC, said 
there had been many encouraging enquires. 

The Government's decision to lend 
Colvilles £50 million for Ravenscraig caused 
controversy in Parliament. Labour spokes- 
men said it was wrong to use public money 
for the benefit of sharcholders. Conserva- 


tive back-bench MPs attacked the loan as 
“bastard socialism”. 

But the Scot-in-the-Street was spoken 
for by Mr. Lang: “We don’t care a damn 
where the money comes from. so long as 
our men don't have to walk the streets 
looking for jobs.” 

Plans are going ahead in spite of the 
recession in) the car 
industry. What extra 
employment will re- 
sult? Perhaps another 
1.500 2.000 steel 
workers will be needed. 
The car developments 
should provide up- 
10.000 jobs 





wards of 
directly. The 
Steel Company ts ex- 


VIARTIN: 
“A dandy layout” 


Pressed 


panding its plant near Paisley to produce 
bodies for cars and commercial vehicles. A 
new development by the accessory firm 
of Rubery Owen. scheduled for Bathgate, 
will mean work initially for about 200, 
And there will be a “snowball” effect from 
these developments within the neat few 


Veurs. 


100°, success 

In spite of belting rain. looming fog and 
the grime of the Glasgow “countryside ™. it 
was simulating to visit the Ravenscraig 
and Gurteosh sites. The men on the job 
impart their own infectious enthusiasm. 

William) Banks. 
Ravenseraig. has watched its progress for 
three years. “IT have a great deal of faith in 
the future of the steel industry, and of our 
company in particular.” he said. “I believe 
we shall have 100 per cent success.” 


general manager of 


More steel-making capacity is being 
installed to supply the new mill. Ravens- 
craig will be one of the first large plants in 
this country to adopt the “L.D.-A.C.” 
process. one of the most modern and 
economic methods of making steel. using 
oONVocn and lime. 

About two-thirds of the output of the 
hot strip mill will be sent to Gartcosh to be 


ARET STEWART a 








cold-rolled into high quality sheet. 

There is a strong reason for building at 
Garteosh. Nine hundred men work there 
in the old hand mills of Smith and McLean. 
Their livelihood depends on steel. 

Progress at Gartcosh. as at Ravenscraig, 
is Well up to schedule. George Martin, the 
“boss”. told me that American experts to 
whom he showed the plans had commented, 
“That's a dandy layout.” 

At first 500 men will be emploved, rising 
to 1.000. Most of Smith and McLean's men 
will be found work. “We will go out of our 
way to place them in suitable jobs,” | was 
told. The older men will be taken care of by 
a pensions scheme. 

There is naturally great interest in the 
new plant. Everyone | met hopes to be taken 
on. 

William Dickson, 2}. 


“breaker-down”. 


Who works as a 
splitting steel bars, ex- 
pects to be transferred and hopes for higher 
ecarmings. furnaceman William 
MeCormack. though about 60, also hopes 
to be taken over. He vividly recalls the bad 
days of mass unemployment and short 
time in the 1930s 


Leading 


The two men who will manage the hot 
strip mills 
are both in their 
early thirties. James 
Watson, manager- 
designate of the hot 
strip mill at Ravens- 
craig. is 34. His op- 
posite number at 
Gartcosh, James 
Easton. is 31. Both 
have been through 
Colvilles’ ‘sandwich’ 
courses at the Glasgow Royal College of 
Science and Technology. Both are brimful 
of confidence in themselves. their industry 
and the future of Scotland. 

Says Watson: “This is the finest 
thing that has ever happened to me.” 
Says Easton: “The prospects couldn't be 
better.” 


and cold 


WATSON: 
“Finest thing that ever 
happened © 
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side her apartment block (crashing chord) he 
notices same car. In apartment, seduction scene, 
interrupted by chords and phone calls, during 
which blonde denies knowledge of dead man. 
However, when shown photo she admits he was 
her uncle, but she insists she does not know 
where They are. 

On leaving, TDM notices car following him. 
Back at his hotel he arranges neat ambush for 
Fat Character Actor who follows him to room, 
but is as neatly slugged by second FCA who 
follows first. 

Over to spacious cabin of small Greek steamer 
plying through the Bosphorus, where TDM 
awakes to find blonde, both FCAs and new Thin 
Ditto looking down at him on bunk. ‘Where 
are They?’ asks TCA. ‘I thought you had Them!’ 
snarls back TDM. Beating-up ensues: when this 
too vicious to watch, blonde averts eyes and 
leaves room, camera following, but soundtrack 
still vivid. 

TDM regains consciousness in small house 
in Algerian Casbah. Can hear others in next 
room discussing him, and plotting his disposal. 
Blonde comes in to commiserate. “You're in a 
bad way,’ she says, and TDM nods back, show- 


Ballet 
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ing badly messed-up hair. When she goes, he 
notices she has left cigarette lighter to hand, and 
he quickly burns himself free. 

As .chords swell, TDM arranges stratagem 
against three CAs by ingenious method of 
balancing water-jug above door. Fist fight en- 
sues (running time, five minutes), and TDM only 
saved by intervention of blonde, who is herself 
shot bloodlessly in process. ‘Are you sure you 
don’t know where They are?’ pants TDM. With 
dying gesture she points to the cigarette lighter, 
which he swiftly dismembers, duly finding that 
They are safe. 

Back to cabin of former plane. TDM in same 
seat, but with blonde’s seat empty beside him. 
He orders two martinis, clinks both glasses as 
if one is hers, and downs one after the other. 
Planes swoops into Washington, narrowly avoid- 
ing Capitol dome, and TDM is met by the Chief, 
to whom he reports assignment completed. 

Final sequences are accompanied by increas- 
ingly noisy repetition of the Third Danger Man 
Theme, or the TDM Theme as it is usually re- 
ferred to. Care should be taken when pro- 
nouncing this title not to let TDM sound the 
same as tedium. 


Inviting Criticism 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue circumstances lead- 


itself and its aftermath 
—here is the sensational 
subject-matter for Cov- 
ent Garden’s new ballet 
by Kenneth MacMillan, 
The Invitation, chasing 
away the fairies all too 
often found at the bottom 
of the Garden. Raw, 
lusty, brutal, searing, 
sex-certificate, not alto- 
gether suitable for adults unless accompanied 
by an adolescent; one of our best ballet critics 
has already called it ‘a ballet of poetic truth 
and understanding, unsentimental and without 
romantic falsification.’ It is, I think, a work 
easily overpraised. 

You would need to be stone-blind not to see 
the basic importance of The Invitation, and it 
may even mark a certain belatedly new departure 
for the Royal Ballet. MacMillan’s deliberate 
selection of an hysterically dramatic theme is 
welcome, and this is the first dance-drama ever 
produced by the Royal Ballet in a style seem- 
ingly derived from that great and neglected 
British choreographer of the Thirties, Antony 
Tudor. Furthermore, the performance given to 
The Invitation is unquestionably awe-inspiring, 
with its dancers practically dissolved into the 
ballet, and carrying conviction like an act of 
faith. As the girl ravished from innocence to 
sterile resignation, Lynn Seymour gives a per- 
formance as astounding in its more limited way 
as Ulanova’s Juliet or Fonteyn’s Ondine. The 
whole work has a weight, depth and (less fortu- 
nately) length unusual in ballet, and yet I still 





ing up to a rape, the rape- 


find myself carping at the result. Why? 

Is art a question of morality, or can we admire 
the shadow and forget the substance that cast 
it? It is all very fine to say that The Invitation 
treats sex ‘without romantic falsification,’ but, 
to my mind, it also treats it with a cynical fal- 
sification that is far nastier. The ballet (set 
in Edwardiana, probably to give it a sense of 
‘atmosphere’) shows society in fast-crumbling 
decay, and it is possible that MacMillan is trying 
to look ‘unsentimentally’ at the falling moral 
standards of our time. Into a world of smutty 
juvenile prurience and hypocritical adult lascivi- 
ousness come two young innocents; the girl is 
raped into feminine submission, while the boy 
is seduced into masculine insensitivity, and the 
ballet’s copious copulation is apparently enjoyed 
by no one. Now moral standards may fall, and 
moral standards may rise, but surely physical 
love-making is not so consistently distressing. 
Supposing perhaps we were all reduced to animal 
functions, not all of us would be denied animal 
pleasures—and yet such a denial is inherently the 
least inviting aspect of The Invit.tion. 

Even if I were able to see The Invitation as a 
blameless, fearless moral tract (‘Repent, repent, 
the Kingdom of Freud is at hand!’), I would, 
and this is vital, still think it a ballet only good 
in part. Constructionally and dramatically it has 
gaping flaws only bridged by the compelling 
performance of Miss Seymour and her co- 
illusionists conspiring to persuade us that the 
work is better than it is. The mixture of realism 
and symbolism (with naked statues representing 
the facts of life, and a troupe of acrobats called 
in apparently to allegorise sexual cavortings) is 
muddled, while the narrative-line often wavers 
unconvincingly. 
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MacMillan’s choreography here comes in all 
qualities. His work for Seymour throughout has 
a completely articulate expressiveness he has 
never before achieved, except perhaps briefly 
in the flowing cadences of Le Baiser de la Feée. 
Seymour may star in this vehicle, but MacMillan 
built it, and choreographically the whole role 
is marvellously observed. Here MacMillan shows 
the same skill in catching reality in movement 
that a few of our playwrights have shown in 
capturing dramatically heightened natural speech 
His scene of the girl’s rape by the rogue-husband 
(finely played by Desmond Doyle with a pen- 
cilled moustache and immobile sensuality) has 
an unlikely beauty, crystalline in its imagery 
and no more repulsive in its associations than, 
say, one of Shakespeare’s poetic murders. The 
two love-duets for the girl and the young boy 
(Christopher Gable dancing with a wonderfully 
assured lack of assurance) are exquisite and 
tender, and the whole scene depicting the 
children’s ball is so sensitively choreographed 
and produced that one can overlook its dramatic 
implausibility. 

The rest of the choreography is at an appre- 
ciably lower level, and the brittle, neo-classical 
divertissement for those extraneous status-sym- 
bols, the Acrobats, shows a banal poverty to 
which MacMillan has never before been reduced. 
The well-varied music by Matyas Seiber is 
arresting, danceable and oddly appealing—his 
tragic death in a road accident just after com- 
pleting the score is now doubly mourned. The 
semi-abstract and occasionally beautiful settings 
and Edwardian costumes by Nicholas Georgiadis 
produce a diversity of styles, in which even 
Henry Moore and Cecil Beaton are not for- 
gotten. 

Having now said most of what I want to say, 
I realise I have given no idea of how stimulating 
and disturbing a ballet this is. Perhaps I have 
been mistaken in writing about it as though 
works like The Invitation turned up every week 
of the month. Its very nature invites criticism, 
and possibly I have laid too much stress on its 
shortcomings, with too little on its originality. It 
needs simplicity (think of Tudor’s Lilac Gar- 
den'), yet it is a ballet to be seen. 


Cinema 


. What Counted 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


‘p> like to see a book reviewer's face if you 
I several dozen books as oddly 
assorted as you could find them—fiction rang- 
ing from Robbe-Grillet to Ethel M. Dell, verse 
from Pound to Patience Strong, as well as tech- 
nical and informative books on any subject from 
herrings to Greek sculpture—and told him to 
list the best ten. For some years now, around 
Christmas time, I’ve been falling in with 
the hoary old convention that requires a film 
critic to list his ten best films of the year. And 
now at last, astounded by the idiocy of the idea, 
I've struck. A film critic doesn’t, like a book re- 
viewer, have films at roughly his ‘level’ given to 
him to notice. He sees more or less everything, 
and its range is about as wide as the one I've 


gave him 
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suggested for the appalled imaginary book re- | 


viewer. So what, in the name of Absolute 
Values or anything else you like to think of, can 
his ‘best ten’ list consist of except a scamper 
round the ‘main’ films that happen to have been 
shown in his country that year? Oh, of course, 
tastes vary, eccentricities and variations in values 
occur, and enough ‘best tens’ is something of an 
indication (as Richard Roud showed in Sight and 
Sound not long ago, in writing of the French 
Cahiers boys) of which way the wind blows or 
the cookie crumbles in a particular place or 
milieu at a particular time. Bur .. . unless you 
deliberately turn eccentric on the round-up day 
what, as a rule. can you list but the films that 
have turned up from the world’s best directors? 
Instead, | mean to look back and pick. with- 
out counting festivals and films shown outside 
the ordinary public run (that cuts out Visconti’s 
Rocco and his Brothers, my vastest film experi- 
ence of the year), on this and that; what seemed 
1) count, what I liked. It wasn’t a year of clear- 
cut. movements. The French new wave had 
settled into something that no longer seemed 
school. but just a loosely-knit. or even unknit, 
group with talent— some remarkable. mostly not; 
but, as I felt last week when faced with the old 
guard en masse, a pleasant change if only of 
mood and tone. The Italians, with no fuss about 
Waves. sent some masterpieces, ‘huge and mighty 
forms’ compared with the nimbler French ones. 
Hollywood sat tight, but the outsiders broke 
through to us: Cassavetes. Lerner. British films 
went on, for the most part, having tea under the 
limes, except for Reizs’s Saturday Night and Sun- 
dav Morning. Losey’s The Criminal and Richard- 
son’s The Entertainer. From Poland we_ had 
Wadja. from Argentina Torre Nillson; from the 
past. Eisenstein’s marvellous /van Part Hl, The 
Bovars’ Plot, and Carné’s epitome of literary 
romanticism, Les Enfants du Paradis. My own 
favourites, those I loved best. responded to. re- 
membered and would see again whenever I had 
he chance. were, first. Antonionis L’Avventura, 
haunting film that combines the cerebral with 
the sensual as subtly and forcefully as ever 1 
saw them combined, a film that hangs about the 
edges of memory and dream, reminding you of 
this and that, seeming to link with other pasts: 
Fruflaut’s Les 400 Coups, a masterpiece first go. 
instinctive, youthful, cinematic in its bones: and 
Cassavetes’s Shadows. that perfectly lives up to 
iis Nname—moving in a half-light, even techni- 
cally, probing, exploring. among so much that is 
half-formulated, half-articulate — people, feel- 
ings, a borderline society, And that’s enough, 
even of tentative. very personal lists. Outside all 
tists, the sadists and pornographers had a field- 
day, or rather a field-year, so that even the Times 
list of ‘Picture Theatres’ reads like a rather blue 
catalogue; and the Nazis. as ever, went on try- 
ing to look respectable (but more of that else- 
where). People still ask: ‘Seen any good films 
lately?’ and my mind still goes blank each time 
they ask it. Film stars are still, on the whole, a 
dreadful delusion to meet; but it no longer feels 
perverted to sit in the cinema at ten o'clock in 
the morning. My idea of really exotic cinema- 
going is now an evening show attended by real 
people eating chocolates, with trailers, news- 
reels and the ice-cream girl coming down 
between the rows. 
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New Adam 


By BERNARD WILLIAMS 


TS present age will hereafter merit to be 
called the Age of Reason and the present 
generation will appear to the future as the Adam 
of a new world’—wrote Paine in The Rights 
of Man in 1791. This striking sentence, quoted by 
Sir Harold Nicolson in his new book,* gains a 
certain pathos from the terrible events that were 
rapidly to follow its publication; yet the name 
that Paine coined (whether or not he was the 
first to use it) has stuck to the eighteenth century. 
It gives both a title and, to a certain extent, a 
theme to Sir Harold’s amiably anecdotal volume. 
He offers us, he says, ‘a gallery of portraits and 
a study of conflicting characters and successive 
states of mind,’ and the phrase ‘portrait gallery’ 
does indeed capture his effect, :as he leads us 
undemandingly round the well-known figures of 
the time. His collection has some yariety. There 
is Cagliostro as well as Catherine the Great, John 
Wesley as well as Voltaire. Yet when we look 
closer, the scenes depicted have a notable same- 
ness. Court, salon and (when in England) coffee- 
house recur. Ideas enter when the men who had 
them walk into the tapestried room, and seldom 
otherwise. Not many thinkers outside the salon 
world are represented. Locke gets a nod; New- 
ton, Hume, Kant, Gibbon, Leibniz and Adam 
Smith have their names mentioned and no more. 
There is no hint of scientific discovery nor of the 
grindings of the Industrial Revolution; there are 
virtually no references to music nor.to any.visual 
art save that of gardening. 1 

These restrictions make for a strangely atten- 
uated eighteenth century. They afe explained, 
perhaps, by Sir Harold’s approach, which is essen- 
tially conversational: both in the sense that he 
is conversing with us—with a rather over-polite 
conception of what are interesting subjects of 
conversation—and in the sense that his interest 
is primarily in eighteenth-century conversation- 
alists and their subjects. Those who took part in 
the conversation or directly provided its matter 
loom large in his account. Sometimes this pro- 
duces the right results: Voltaire and Diderot 
were not only conversationally important, but 
important. Very often, however, and inevitably, 
ihe impoitant items escape. At the end of his 
entertaining discourse we are left with our 
questions unanswered. In particular, we have’ no 
answer to the question posed by his title: why, 
and with what justice, is the eighteenth century 
called ‘The Age of Reason’? 

The moment we begin to take this title ser- 
iously, and to look for its justification, we may 
begin to feel that it has in fact very little. This 
is not because eighteenth-century figures who 
talked a lot about reason often behaved very un- 
reasonably. This is true, but tells us nothing; 
people have always behaved unreasonably. The 
question is what features of their thought are 
supposed to justify the title, and it is when we 
look at their thought that the real doubts arise. 
In discussing such doubts, we have to ask at 
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every point what ‘reason’ is being contrasted 
with; one cannot talk about the role of reason 
in vacuo Without knowing what its rivals are sup- 
posed to be, and in what fields of human thought 
and action. One such contrast applies to the field 
of scientific knowledge; this is the contrast be- 
tween reason and experience, in particular the 
contrast between reason as pure mathematical 
thinking, and experience as sense-perception or 
observation. In the seventeenth century, Des- 
cartes had upheld in an extreme form the claims 
of reason in this sense, attaching a minimal 
importance to perception as a source of scienti- 
fic knowledge; while Francis Bacon had held the 
opposing view, which was to be developed in 
Locke’s Essay (published in 1690) and by his suc- 
cessors of the British empirical school. 

Now if there is any feature of eighteenth- 
century thought on these matters that stands out 
above all others, it is the conversion of European, 
and in particular French, thinkers to the Bacon- 
Locke view. This is one important inspiration 
and theme of the Encyclopédistes. Their conver- 
sion was in fact partly the product of a mis- 
understanding, which consisted in associating 
with the concept of science advocated by Bacon 
the wonderful achievements of Newton. New- 
ton’s cosmology finally overthrew Descartes’; 
hence, it seems to have been thought, Descartes’ 
views on the nature of science had been over- 
thrown by those of Newton’s countrymen. This 
remarkable association of ideas must have gained 
any plausibility it had from the nationalist 
atmosphere of the controversy—the conclusion 
in fact contained more falsehood than truth. But, 
for whatever reasons, the ‘Baconian method’ was 
saluted as the correct way of inquiry, and with it 
the importance of sense-perception as against 
pure reason. In this connection it looks as 
though, on the Continent, at least, it is the seven- 
teenth rather than the eighteenth century that 
should be called the Age of Reason. 

If one turns from the field of science to that 
of morality and conduct, the century’s claim to 
the title at first looks better. The spirit of en- 
lightenment certainly carried with it a pattern of 
‘the reasonable man’ which found many expres- 
sions, from a belief in toleration and a rejection 
of ‘enthusiasm’ and bigotry, to a dreary com- 
placency and a comfortable belief in keeping 
calm. Yet why should these attitudes be par- 
ticularly associated with ‘reason’? Keeping calm 
was from ancient times a teaching of Epicurean- 
ism, not a notably rationalist philosophy. In the 
matter of toleration, too, the connections are 
far from clear. 

If we contrast reason with Faith, then the 
eighteenth century does indeed have a genuine 
claim to the title; not because it lacked religious 
belief, but because the religious belief that pre- 
vailed among its intellectuals was of such a.gen- 
eralised and unambitious variety that it neither 
made exacting demands on credulity, nor encour- 
aged anyone to chop off heads in its behalf. If, 
however, reason is contrasted—as it also was in 


the eighteenth century—with Sentiment, or. with 
Nature, where the latter is understood in the sense 
of the natural propensities of mankind as 
opposed to those that depend on sophistication, 
ratiocination, theory and so on, we find once 
more the scales tipping in the opposite direction. 

For it is not by an appeal to any abstract con- 
ception of reason that the moral thought of the 
eighteenth century is best defined, but by an 
appeal to the natural sentiments of mankind; and 
the distinguishing mark of this appeal is the 
belief that, although men may fight over particu- 
lar issues in which their interests are involved, 
and although they may be deluded in various 
ways about matters of fact, their general disposi- 
tions are basically the same, basically benevolent 
and basically in accord, one person’s with an- 
other. This theme is not, of course, universal— 
there was a good number of dissident voices. Yet 
it can be found constantly repeated. Thus Hume, 
arguing that morality is a matter of the senti- 
ments, and precisely not of the reason, writes in 
his Treatise of 1739: ‘In what sense we can talk 
of either a right or a wrong taste in morals .. . 
shall be consider’d afterwards.’ (It never in fact 
is.) ‘In the mean time, it may be observ’d, that 
there is such a uniformity in the general senti- 
ments of mankind, as to render such questions of 
but small importance.’ 

Theorists of this temper had to find some 
explanation for the embarrassingly obvious facts 
that even the general sentiments of people in 
different societies appeared to differ, that con- 
flicting moral and religious systems were held 
and that the incidence of benevolence in human 
history was rather lower than might have been 
hoped. One possible way of seeing eighteenth- 
century thinkers is in the light of the different 
explanations that they gave of these facts. The 
simplest explanation was that such differences 
were the pioduct of ignorance, and that advanc- 
ing knowledge would tend to eliminate them; this 
was, on the whole, the belief of Condorcet, whose 
Outline Sketch of the History of Mankind, 
written in his cell before he was executed by the 
Revolution, is remarkable not only for its 
optimism but for its nobility. To ignorance, there 
could be added deceit—hence the well-known 
Voltairean attribution of human ills to the 
machinations of priests and kings. In this con- 
nection, it is important that the scepticism and 
the attacks on established superstition, both so 
admirably characteristic of the age, were often 
tacitly underwritten by the belief in general 
harmony and benevolence; to strip off the aged 
paint was not to destroy the picture, but to reveal 
the pure colours below. 

The most drastic explanation was that which 
traced human ills not to particular features of 
society, or to insufficient culture, but to the 
existence of society and culture themselves; 
which believed in the goodness of the natural 
man uncorrupted by civilisation. So most 
notoriously Rousseau. But it was not only Rous- 
seau; writing, in 1776, of Severus’ campaign in 
Scotland, Gibbon can say, 

The parallel would be little to the advantage 
of the more civilised people, if ... we con- 
templated the untutored Caledonians glowing 
with the warm virtues of nature, and the 
degenerate Romans polluted with the mean 
vices of wealth and slavery. 

Some writers regard the views of Rousseau as 
creating a profound change in direction in 
eighteenth-century thought; Sir Harold (who 
shares the current and entirely justified dislike 
for this thinker) is among them. But the simil- 
arities of Rousseau to his environment are at 
least as marked as the differences. His theory was 
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really a more radical application of the funda- 
mental idea that, given the right conditions, the 
forces that made for hatred and disagreement 
could be defeated, and general unanimity 
of thought and action could prevail. For Rous- 
seau, as for Hume, it was in the general senti- 
ments of mankind that the roots of this 
unanimity lay—hence he laid it down that his 
sovereign people could pronounce only on 
general questions of legislation. 

This theme of harmony in generality runs 
through the thought of the eighteenth century. It 
binds together Rousseau, the emotional democrat 
and critic of culture, with Hume, the cautious 
fory, and with Condorcet, whose faith in the 
benefits of cultural advance knew no bounds. 
And similar notions run through the century's 
art. Yet those who held this idea were very often 
the most outstanding critics of ‘reason’— suppor- 
ters, in science, of sense-percepiion and, in 
human conduct. of Sentiment and Nature. The 
eighteenth century may have been the Age of 
Moderation, or the Age of Good Sense: scarcely 
the “Age of Reason.’ 


Looking For The Actual 


Selected Poems. By John Peale Bishop. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

Selected Poems 1923-1958. By E. E. 
(Faber, 18s.) 

FE. E. Cummings: The Art of his Poetry. By 
Norman Friedman. (O.U.P., 27s. 6d.) 

On a Calm Shore. By Frances Cornford. (Cresset 
Press, 15s.) 

Country Matters. By Oliver Bernard. (Putnam. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Only Need. By 
Schuman, 8s. 6d.) 


Cummings. 


Brian Higgins. (Abelard- 


JouN PeaLe Bisuop is familiar to any reader of 
the anthologies and more or Jess little magazines 
of the past twenty years. He died in 1944. The 
name goes along with Allen Tate's, John Crowe 
Ransom’s, Robert Penn Warren’s that very 
successful literary pressure-group from the 
Southern States. Why did I never follow him up? 
Now I know why. His is Tate’s sori of poetry, or 
Warren’s (Ransom is rather dillerent), written 
without their talent. And very tedious and pre- 
tentious it is. The theory was that the history of 
the South supplied these writers with a tragic 
and religious sense hardly to be found among 
other Americans: and that the way of life in the 
Old South was full of usages and attitudes which 
had a symbolic significance and a function as 
ritual. This may or may not be valid history: as 4 
set of working assumptions, these ideas harmed 
at least as much as they helped. In particular the 
business about ritual and symbol and myth 
handed them over gagged and bound into the 
hands of Eliot, or of Eliot as they interpreted 
him; and the business about tragedy and 
religion surrendered them to, in particular, the 
Eliot who was ‘Anglo-Catholic in religion and 
Royalist in politics” who played at being a 
Jacobean theologian or a Jacobean playwright. 
Hunting the symbol and the myth so hard, and 
busily working in bits of Eliot and John 
Webster and Yeats. they seldom had time to 
render the actual in its actuality at all. This may 
be hard on Tate or Warren; it is the barest truth 
about Bishop. There never was such a derivative 
writer: ‘Proud Donne was one did not believe 
ln heirs presumptive to a bone’ (Eliot, “Webster 
was much possessed by death And saw the skull 
beneath the skin’); “where the coming on of even- 
ing is the letting down of blue and azure veils’ 
(Owen, “And each slow dusk a drawing-down of 
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blinds’): and so on—Yeats is there as well, and 
Pound. And this is the poet of whom Tate tells 
us that one poem) is ‘a classic of this century’ and 
another ‘one of the great American poems of our 
time.” It’s astonishing how easy it is now to see 
through what fifteen or twenty years ago would 
have bemused us: how clear it is now that the 
great American poems of the time were not in 
this style at all, but in the Imagist tradition 
(Marianne Moore and Elizabeth Bishop) or else 
the work of dry neo-classicists tke Louise Bogan 
and Yvor Winters. 

Or else they were by Cummings. While Bishop 
Was being praised, Cummings was sold very short. 
And so he is still. For one thing his defenders 
have always been even more naive than he is him- 
self. The latest of them, Norman Friedman, is 
still on the defensive and unable to make con- 
cessions. But he has a few of the newer critical 
gimmicks to play with: and what's more imper- 
tant. he critics under Eliot's 
shadow couldn't. that while a capacity for tragic 
perceptions may be a good thing for a poet to 
have, it isn't a sine qua non. Cummings lacks 
this capacity, as Pound does. The lack of it is 
most damaging to both of them when they 
attempt to criticise society: and it is a pity that 
the new Selected Poems of Cummings should 
lean so heavily on what Friedman calls his 
‘satires. These are brilliant, dexterous and 
wildly funny: and so long as we take them for 
what they are. not satires but lampoons. they 
are tonic reading. But Cummings’s irreplaceable 
achievement is elsewhere, separated by a hair’: 
breadth from his” grossest  sentimentatities. 
Reading a poem about Christmas trees or some 
of the innumerable love poems. one doesn't 
know where to look: but reading ‘Spring is like 4 
perhaps hands one looks at Spring — afresh. and 
hard 

Cummings may not be quite a great poet. but 
he is big enough to cast an engulling shade over 
British is hikely to show up 

time. To be sure there's a 
posthumous collection by that never less than 
respeciable writer, Frances Cornford. Of On 
Cuim Shore, very prettily illustrated and cheap 
at the price. one feels only that calm it ts indeed. 
Nothing gets more emphasis than it demands, 
and it wasn't Mrs. Cornford’s fault that she lived 
2 very unemphatic life in the least emphatic of 
ali English landscapes. Cambridge and its en- 
virons, But how unemphatic can poetry be, and 
sul be poetry? Oliver Bernard may have been 
reading Cummings, and Jearned from him largely 
te dispense with punctuation, HW so, its a pity: 
he device in isolation is a disiracting mannerism. 
Anyway Mr. Bernard is another sort) from 
Cummings altogether: he may Jack ‘the tragic 
vision’ but he’s a great worrier. like any poet of 
the Fifties. And actuality mostly gets swallowed 
up in worries and arguments with himself. Sul. 
though he’s not in his first youth and apparently 
isn't a beginner. he is casting about intelligently. 
I} reckon he ought to cast some more towards 
iMagism. as with ‘First Quarters 

Brian Higgins is a much more 
person than Oliver Bernard: unfortunately he is 
very much less of a poet. I'm not sure that he’s 
even trying, or knows how to. Heaps of actuality 
here: not very fresh, certainly not re-created, but 
all seen with a convincingly impartial indigna- 
tion. This is ‘the voice of the Sixties, perhaps: it 
has nothing to do with poetry. And yet rumour 
has it that Jhe Oniy Need barely escaped recom- 
mendation by the Poetry Book Society. Weil. 
well. 1 back Brian Higgins for next vear’s 
Guinness awards. 
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| United Nations Studies 


IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM 


Walter R. Sharp 


This is a pioneer survey of the problems 
involved in implementing the economic, 
technical programmes for 
which the United Nations and associated 
agencies have become responsible. 


social and 


Februar) 43 3s, 
Published under the auspices of 
THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


‘RESTORING 
‘DEMOCRACY IN 
GERMANY 


Raymond Ebsworth 


Describes the reforms in the ‘democrati- 
sation’ field which the British tried to 
introduce into Germany at the end of 
the last war. Parallel American reforms 
are also described. 

January Sth IOs. 


POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


| Vernon Van Dyke 


A philosophical and political inquiry 
analysing and clarifying various ap- 
proaches to the study of politics. 

Now Ready Ws. 


“NATIONAL SECURITY 
IN THE NUCLEAR 
AGE 


Turner & Challener 


This book examines contemporary the- 
oretical solutions in the light of historical 
facts with particular emphasis on the 


changes brought about by atomic 
weapons. 
, January 19th 45s. 
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War and Candour 


Crimean War Reader. By Kellow Chesney. 
(Muller, 25s.) 


No war before the Crimea—not even the great 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns—so engaged 
the day-to-day attention of the British public. 
Because of the Reform Bill, more voters were 
concerned in the political and diplomatic shifts 
that led to war, and in its conduct; because of 
the educational reforms of the first half of the 
century, more of them could read; because of 
the genius of Russell of the Times, what they read 
was vivid, critical and disturbing; because of the 
electric telegraph, Russell's despatches came 
swiftly from the front; and because the Penin- 
sular dug-outs who led and administered the 
British Army were unaware of the power of the 
Press, they came uncensored. 

Kellow Chesney has hit upon the idea of pre- 
senting the Crimean War not as it might appear 
to the historian or novelist or strategist of our 
own time, but as it appeared to the Englishman 
of the eighteen-fifties, reading his Times, receiv- 
ing letters from his son at the front, chatting with 
politicians or civil servants at his club, or—in 
another social class—hobnobbing with wounded 
soldiers in the four-ale bar and stoking up his 
suspicions against the Prince Consort with fuel 
from the radical columns of Reynolds’s News. 
So this is a mosaic made up of despatches to the 
newspapers; extracts from speeches in Parlia- 
ment; entries in such diaries as that of the dash- 
ing Mrs. Duberley, who followed her hussar 
husband to the war; and letters from the front. 
Never before had a war been reported so fully. 
Never since—because of censorship, because of 
newer notions of ‘good taste’ (in many matters 
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we are more mealy-mouthed than the Victorians) 
—have eye-witnesses been so frank. They are 
frank about the ineptitude of generals and 
politicians, where at the time of Suez we heard 
the canting humbug that military stupidity and 
political dishonour must go unremarked once 
British troops are in action. They face the fact 
that British troops sre capable of looting and of 
cowardice (there were officers who sent in their 
papers and returned home as soon as the weather 
became inclement) as well as of the utmost 
courage and restraint. They describe, as it was 
impossible twenty years ago to describe in print, 
the ultimate indignities and degradations of the 
battlefield. 

This was the last of the old and the first of the 
modern wars. There were still smooth-bored 
muskets in use as well as rifles; soldiers’ wives 
went to the war, and so, for the first time, did 
photographers. Chloroform was used in military 
hospitals—to the disgust of Dr. Hall, head of 
the army’s medical services, who believed in the 
therapeutic value of the shock of the knife— 
and Miss Nightingale became the greatest woman 
of her time, as Russell became the greatest 
journalist. Mr. Chesney, with the minimum of 
linking narrative, and with a sharp eye for what 
is most significant and lively in the vast amount 
of material at his disposal, brings it all very much 
to life—this war about which Charles Greville 
gossiped in his diary and Karl Marx wrote 
leading articles for the New York Tribune. 

CYRIL RAY 


Critics and Specialists 


Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, 1: Jacobean 
Theatre; 2: Elizabethan Poetry. Edited by 
John Russell Brown and Bernard Harris. 
(Arnold, 25s. each.) 


THESE two volumes promise, from the table of 
contents, to be more coherently planned than 
most collections of literary essays; and, up to a 
point, closer study bears this out. But they are in 
various ways disappointing. Apart from 
Shakespeare, who is later to receive separate 
attention, the Jacobean theatre is, first and fore- 
most, the theatre of Ben Jonson, and we do not 
get a really satisfactory picture of his achieve- 
ment from these ‘four consecutive chapters.’ 
William Armstrong writes crisply and informa- 
tively on Jonson’s stagecraft, but he is next 
sandwiched between Dekker and Heywood in 
a very jejune chapter on ‘Citizen Comedy’ by 
Arthur Brown. The third of the four chapters, by 
G. K. Hunter, is excellent in itself, and casts a 


| fresh light on the emergence of Italy in Jacobean 


drama ‘as a mode of human experience rather 


| than as a country,’ but Marston, not Jonson, is 


| its principal subject. Finally, there is an intoler- 





ably crabbed and pretentious account of the 
Roman plays by Geoffrey Hill, in which the only 
oases of good, plain English are the quotations 
from Jonson and other seventeenth-century 
writers. All the other six chapters have consider- 
able virtues. The most ambitious is Maynard 
Mack’s ‘The Jacobean Shakespeare,’ which, both 
in itself and in its contrast with some other 
chapters in both volumes, shows how much more 
important it is to get hold of a good critic than 
of a specialist in a particular corner of the field. 
(Not that Professor Mack is less than a sound 
Shakespeare scholar; but he is a great deal more.) 
Of the others, let me single out Philip Edwards— 
helpful, if not wholly persuasive to the uncon- 
verted, on Fletcherian tragi-comedy; and Peter 
Ure, who builds an excellent introduction .to 
Chapman’s tragedies on the exposition of a basic 
difficulty about how they are to be taken. 
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The second volume is less satisfactory. Edi- 
torial control seems to have slackened and there 
is too much that is textbookish. Donald Davie 
is stimulating on ‘The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia,’ 
if also somewhat tantalising; and Frank Ker- 
mode’s new interpretation of “The Cave of 
Mammon’ will certainly have to be taken ser- 
iously: In spite of umevennesses, these collec- 
tions are better than the average literary miscel- 
lany, and, to judge by the table of contents, the 
next volume, on the early Shakespeare, ought to 
be the most coherent and satisfying of the first 
three. J. C. MAXWELL 


Choosing Hiroshima 


Command Decisions. Edited by Kent Greenfield. 
(Methuen, 42s.) 

No High Ground. By Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles Bailey. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
21s.) 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has never publicly doubted 
that he was right to order the aerial obliteration 
of Hiroshima. As he still insists, he was faced 
with two almost equally horrible choices. One 
was the planned invasion of Japan which, ‘a 
view of what had happened on Okinawa (where 
the Americans suffered 41,700 casualties), would 
have been a costly operation. He chose, instead, 
to use the first atomic bomb. At the time both 
his calculations and his choice seemed correct. A 
war which might have dragged on for months 
was ended in four days. But need it have been 
ended in this way? No less than six American 
war leaders, including Admiral Leahy and 
General Eisenhower, thought not in 1945; and 
since then American military historians have 
produced shelves-full of evidence confirming 
that Admiral Leahy’s moral revulsion (‘I was not 
taught to make war in that fashion’) was matched 
by a sound grasp of strategy. 

Dr. Louis Morton’s contribution to the im- 
peccably orthodox collection of essays Command 
Decisions (it was produced under the auspices 
of the US Army’s Department of Military His- 
tory) begins with doubts and ends with un- 
answered questions. He is not quite sure whether 
Hiroshima and the Japanese surrender were 
causally linked. He quotes General Arnold’s 
view that conventional air bombardment would 
have achieved the same result and cites General 
Chennault to the effect that Russia’s entry into 
the Far Eastern war finally broke Japan’s will to 
resist further. No High Ground, a straight- 
forward though chronologically muddled account 
of how the bomb was made and its use debated 
and finally decided upon, is free of such specula- 
tions. But it does answer Dr. Morton’s questions. 
He shows that Hiroshima was avoidable in so far 
as the Japanese Government had already made 
tentative proposals for peace—indirectly 
through the Russians, directly to Mr. Allen 
Dulles, then European director of the OSS. 
These negotiations, it is true, had been suspended. 
The Japanese would not accept in July what the 
bombs may have forced them to accept in 
August—not defeat but the demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, which Truman had inherited, 
along with the bomb project, from Roosevelt. 
‘Unconditional surrender’ bound the President 
like a straightjacket, limiting his choices to two. 
The real crime (or blunder: in the vocabulary 
of strategy the two terms are interchangeable) of 
Hiroshima lies in this enforced limitation. ‘Un- 
conditional surrender,’ having needlessly pro- 
longed the war in Europe, intensified its savagery 
in the Pacific. The 140,000 killed by the first 
atomic bombs were only part of its total cost in 
lives. RAYMOND FLETCHER 
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The Last Master 


The Plays of T. S. Eliot. By D. E. Jones. (Rout- 
ledge, 28s.) 

T. S. Eliot and the Idea of Tradition. By Sean 
Lucy. (Cohen and West, 25s.) 


THESE are carefully-argued books, but neither 
author escapes the dead tone of the thesis, and 
neither is critically independent of the author he 
discusses; despite occasional gestures of dissent, 
they are firmly under his spell. This makes for an 
effect of claustrophobia Mr Jones, for instance, 
though within his limits he writes with sense and 
even originality, cannot get outside these limits 
to ask the really relevant questions. His intro- 
ductory chapter on poetry in the theatre deals 
largely in questionable commonplaces, often 
couched in the ipsissima verba. His approach to 
the plays themselves is also ‘inspired... For 
example, he is informative about the occult 
Christian themes of The Cocktail Party and the 
way in which it represents Christian experience ia 
a manner specially adapted to the capacity of a 
heathen audience: ‘the cocktail purty.” he says. 
‘can be the secular counterpart of Com- 
munion Service if given in the righi spirit. the 
tit-bits and short drinks the equivalent of the 
bread and the wine.” And he quotes Mr. Eliot's 
saying that ‘a Christian tion would 
primarily train people to think in Chi 
gories, apparently supposing that the later plays 
do what can be done toward this end for an 
audience of ‘civilised but non-Christian menta- 
lity.. The outsider sees a snag here: the plays, 
themselves Christian only in a Pickwickian sense, 
require no one to think in a Christian way. A 
civilised non-Christian can think «about the 
Christian categories, if not in them. and that ‘s 
all that is needed for ingenious speculation con- 
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cerning the one-eyed Reilly and his gin and 
water. For verse-drama which invites one to think 
in, not about, religious categories one has to go 
back to Comius: but Mr. Jones admires the sy™- 
bolism of The Cocktail Party because of the 
arbitrary manner in which it is yoked with West 
End naturalism. Consequently he finds in these 
plays that ‘perception of order in reality’ by 
which art, according to Mr. Eliot, takes us as fa: 
as it can, to the frontier of another region: 
then departs. as Virgil left Dante. It may be 
but the proof is more difficult than Mr. | 
suggests. 

The departure of Virgil is a figure by wh. 
Mr. Eliot has more than once represented bot! 
the relation between art and religion and 
continuity of ancient and Christian culture. Its 
therefore central to Mr. Lucy’s subject. He writs 
as a Catholic. and correctly represents f 
‘tradition’ as «4 sort of secular Catholicism, raihe 
strangely regretiing that his author did not stre 
more heavily the part of Christianity in prese: 
ing tradition. His aim is to systematise Mr. I 
and he does this with scholastic rigour: 6 
think he is much too close to his author to be 
very illuminating. Thus he will not look ¢ 
tion of sensibility.” offering 
hich is almost undiluted Hulme 
indeed he extends it and romanises it, identify ng 
its origins with the Protestant Revolt. Occ. 
sionally he develops some aspect of doctrine that 
Mr. Eliot himself neglected, and this is usua 

i 


T 


eally at the ‘dissocia 


a version w 


done with the aid of Maritain, On the wholc 
although he makes some shrewd commen! 


(What Burke did for English political thought 
Eliot has done for English literary ideas’) 
Lucy fails as completely as Mr. Jones to avod 
the dangers inherent in his approach to the sub- 
ject. “The majority of critics,’ as Mr. Eliot once 
said, ‘can only be expected to parrot the opinions 
of the last master of criticism.’ To apply his 
remark to these books is only a little too severe 
FRANK KERMOD! 


Through the Looking-Glass 


The Death of Tristan. By Michel del Castillo 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. (Hart-Davis. 
15s.) 

The Lovely Ambition. By Mary Ellen Chase 
(Collins. 16s.) 

There is a River. By Richard Vaughan. (Hart- 
Davis, 1 Ss.) 

The Tight White Collar. By Grace Metalious 
(Muller, 16s.) 

The Fiercest Heart. By Stuart Cloete. (Collins. 
18s.) 

FICTION is rather like two opposite mirrors re- 
flecting each other in an apparently infinite 
series of diminutions. Somewhere about fourth 
or fifth reflection from the real thing comes T/x 
Death of Tristan. a neat novel which begins well. 
continues less well, and ends falsely, a novel 
which will comfort the frigid (‘my morality 
was right, you see’) and console the romantic 
(‘my romantic affair. I now realise, was silly) 
and flatter the half-knowing (Apollinaire. Maur- 
ras, Camus, Sartre ete. occur in conversation) 
and give an hour or two of enjoyment and 
irritation—enjoy ment because it is at times ‘true, 
irritation because the ‘true’ is cheapened and 
softened. 

Paris; and ‘everyone has a_ maladjusted 
adolescent inside him.’ Sad-seeming Loyse is sud- 
denly the whole or centre of life to the man who 
contains such a maladjustment and whose rich 
wife, ten years older than himself, is no less. 
though diiferently, maladjusted. But Tristan’s 
Yseult is a whore. after all; and alas, the situation 
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has to be resolved, not, certainly, by Marriage 
Guidance or a judge in chambers, but by the next 
best Or Worst thing—a car crash (he drives faster 
and faster) and then the wife’s face forming out 
of hospital unconsciousness. This is Upper 
Glossy Magazine class—except that an English 
iOvelist at the same level would turn the edges 
nd blow up the story to 300 pages, whereas this 
French novelist is better advised, keeps his edges 
sharp, and keeps his length down by half. 

Is it possible-——but it is—that a novel can still 
he written (and published, and bought, and read) 
‘hich unites in the mildest family chronicle, in 

haze of all gently for the best, the following: 

village in England and a village in Maine, 
King’s College Chapel and the Statue of Liberty, 
Rikki-tikki-tavi and Walden, Hymns A and M 

id De Tocqueville? Can Mary Ellen Chase and 
Nelson Algren inhabit—-but they do—the same 

WuUry and country? It is 1901. Not a Greek or 

Portuguese has reached New England. It is the 

(New Jerusalem on every mean roadside’), 
din The Lo {mbition a cleric arrives from 
East Anglia. and finds in Maine a porticoed, 
sieepled. gleaming-white-boarded church for his 
ations. England is good, America is good, 
nkind is agreeable. All is agreeable. Nothing 
Time advances sideways; and by com- 
Mrs. Dale's Diary is wilder than the 
(reat Bed of Ware 

That we can produce at the same pitch in 
England—or Wales—Mr. Richard Vaughan re- 

nds us in There is a River, ‘a book that dares 
to be beautiful, about childhood near the Usk, 

ritten in a cadence ‘at times haunting and 
clegiac. Get your Welsh accent ready. ‘Look, my 
boy. \ou are a dreamer like your mother, eh?’ 
Blake is quoted. The River laughs, the Mountain 
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broods; we encounter Mrs. Hughes the Shop, 
and Schubert and singing, and seeing a well-bred 
girl bathing naked in a pool, ‘robed in water, 
most of all this in the historic present; and when 
the lyric ends, the boy has reached sixteen. 

To return to New England, in a Mary Ellen 
Chase a behind isn’t mentioned, in a Metalious 
the boss yells ‘Move your bloody arses, men.’ Yet 
The Tight White Collar is quite as old-fashioned 
as The Lovely Ambition, the one nastily nasty, 
the other nicely nice. Miss Metalious seems to 
have been reading Edgar Lee Masters and the 
Spoon River Anthology. Recipe: take a town 
(not Spoon River, but a cotton mill town in New 
England) and show how detestable people are 
inside the tight white collar of respectability. But 
show this for no good reason, or only for titillat- 
ing reasons, and lace with decidedly sexual con- 
nection and with little bits and spurts and 
gobbets of sadomasochism, adding a Mongolian 
offspring just to teach two of the pleasanter 
characters that life is life. 

Still, Mr. Stuart Cloete’s The Fiercest Heart is 
a deal nastier, sillier, more banal, and more 
pretentious. The pretension is patriarchal sim- 
plicity, the Boers with their Bibles in 1830 
trekking north after rich, black earth and free- 
dom from the Red Necks, the patriarchal sim- 
plicitly of loud Ooms and massive Tantes who 
begin sentences with Ja. A lively surface and 
plenty more Afrikaans half hide a mass of old- 
fashioned melodrama and a crassness of dialogue 
and situation, but they don't hide at all the 
extreme nastiness which bubbles out the moment 
violence, sex, fighting and flogging are involved. 
When the Bad Man tries to rape the Vivid Girl 
(on a kopje, away from the laager) and plans to 
break the Good Man’s back so that he can watch 
the rape but do nothing, the pages turn scarlet 
and lyrical. So they do when the big Zulu flogs 
the Bad Man with a sjambok (lovingly described) 
and when Mr. Cloete’s eye is on the skin and the 
weals and the blood. ‘He jumped forward like 
a great albino spider.’ ‘With such a splendid whip 
in his hands, he could have cut him in half, laid 
his ribs bare and spilled out his kidneys in the 
dust.’ Stallion-stuff for the maladjusted and the 


half-witted. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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New Year Resolutions for Mr. Lloyd 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


a) THANK heaven the new year is 
not starting with the false econo- 
¢ 7 mic promise of 1960. Readers of 

‘’ ee: ; 

N financial columns other than this 

ue will be prepared for the worst, 
1 oe ee for I cannot find any intelligent 
ay financial writer who is optimis- 
tic. That, too, is a matter for 
thanksgiving, for when the worst 
is expected, is it not less likely 
to turn up? It is now generally 
admitted that the nation has run into the worst 
balance of payments crisis since 1951. The deficit 
last year was somewhat larger than in 1955 
(which was £92 million), and it is very difficult 
to see how it can be eliminated as quickly as it 
was five years ago. In 1956 a surplus was 
promptly restored close to the 1952-54 average 
of £200 million—partly because the ‘invisible’ 
surplus held up at £230 million and partly be- 
cause the excess of imports c.i.f. over exports 
f.o.b was sharply reduced by nearly £300 mil- 
lion. This year, however, there are no import 
restrictions in force and a buying spree goes 
merrily on. Although the Board of Trade expects 
imports to fall in the new year as the process of 
stocking-up comes to an end, the consumer's 
freedom of choice is still operating. Some foreign 
motor-ca"s, foreign household equipment, for- 
eign furnishing materials and clothing are still 
attractive in price and design. 

As for exports, I fail to see where the recovery 
is coming from in 1961. America is not going 
to buy again the British cars displaced by her 
‘compact’ models, and as she is determined to 
right her own payments deficit by tying Ameri- 
can aid to American goods she will be displacing 
British goods to an even larger extent. The 
sterling area overseas is still suffering from an 
adverse balance of trade because of the fall in 
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commodity prices and is not likely to step up 
purchases of British goods until these (prices 
recover. The European boom has faded and 
when inter-European trade revives it will come 
first in the integrating ‘Six’, whose trade with one 
another is increasing twice as fast as that with 
outside countries. The ‘Six’ have just cut their 
own tariffs again by 10 per cent., making 30 per 
cent. since the start of their Common Marke! 
The discrimination of the ‘Six’ against ourselves 
and the outside world is already a matter of 
serious concern to our exporters. Besides this new 
market prospect there is the rise in British 
industrial costs, which is in part due to the 
Government's policy of restraint. In a 
export publicity speech Mr. Antony Barber went 
so far as to claim that the country could n 

afford a wage increase of the size of recent 


recent 


claims. The effect on our exports, he said, wou!d 
be serious. 
The British share of the world exports of 


manufactures has now dropped to nearly 15 per 
cent. (against close on 22 per cent. in 1951), whi 
the German share has risen to 193 per cent. and 
the American to 22} per cent. In the gloon 
opinion of the National Institute of Econon 
and Social Research a recovery in British exports 
will only take place when world trade again 
expands fast enough to offset the fall in our share 
Perhaps Mr. Alan Day, the new editor, will 
explain why the report of an industrial inquir 
subsequently put out by his Institute takes a 
more optimistic view based on the argument tha 
the world demand for capital goods is slow 
rising and that German firms have lost some o! 
their competitive advantages over British firm 
Was this perhaps the work of the previous editor 
Mr. Robert Neild, who is said to be taking 4 
less jaundiced view of the future? We await their 
next January bulletin with interest 

The reason why this balance of payments crisis 
is not immediately accompanied by an exchange 
crisis is due, of course, to the current weakness 
of the dollar and to the current strength of our 
reserves. Thanks to the influx of ‘hot’ money 
we added about £177 million to our gold and 
convertible currency reserves last year, which 
now stand at over £1,150 million. Having repaid 


| our loans from the IMF we are now free to 


borrow up to our full quota of over $1,900 mil- 
lion. In addition the Treasury has $1,000 million 
of US securities to dispose of. This certainly 
helps to persuade foreign holders of sterling not 
to sell for the moment, but their confidence is 
not likely to be held for very long if they see no 
sign of any positive action being taken to put the 
balance of payments right. What can and must 
the Government do? 

I agree with Mr. Harold Lever’s letter in last 
week’s Spectator that it is urgently necessary to 
reconstruct the IMF and turn it into an inter- 
national clearing union, but I do not agree that 
until this is done neither the US nor the UK 
dare take the action required for internal expan 
sion because of the danger to the reserves. Let 
the gold reserves take the blow if foreigners want 
to withdraw their ‘hot’ money. Reserves were 
built up for that contingency—nearly $6,000 
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million of them if we count our drawing rights at 
the IMF. The American Treasury has given a 
jead by letting her gold flow out freely—-$3,000 
million in the last two years—and if rumour is 
correct, the first step of Mr. Kennedy’s Secretary 
of the Treasury will be to abolish the 25 per cent. 
internal gold ratio and so release some $12,000 
million of gold for the free reserves. Let Mr. 
Kennedy by all 
reform the IMF-~—and if the occasion is then 
taken to write up the price of gold I believe 
(pace Mr. Lever) more good than harm will 
come of it—but let him not abandon his intention 
to spend more on housing, slum clearance, hospi- 
tals and schools and to cheapen money for that 
purpose. Let the British Treasury follow him up 
and bring Bank rate down to 4 per cent. This 
in itself would improve our ‘invisible’ surplus, for 
dear money has added £50 million a year to the 
interest cost of the sterling balances since 
1950-51. At the same time Mr. Lloyd should start 
relaxing his credit restrictions and release the 


means call a conference to 


1961 


banks’ special deposits. Industrial stagnation in 
the last period of restraint from 1956 to 1958, 
as Sir Roy Harrod has just pointed out in the 
Financial Times, cost this country the loss of 
some £2,000 million worth of goods and ser- 
vices which could have been, but were not, pro- 
duced. Stagnation also puts up our industrial 
costs and ultimately pulls down industrial invest- 
ment. Surely a policy of economic growth is the 
only sane policy to pursue at all times. 

If the reserves are to be risked, it may be 
necessary to reimpose temporarily some import 
control, and, permanently I hope, some control 
over foreign investment and large building pro- 
jects. Even that will not right the balance of pay- 
ments unless steps are taken to reorganise the 
export trade, group the small firms together 
through selling agencies and improve the design 
and style of many British manufactures. The job, 
I am sure, can be done—if only Mr. Lloyd will 
make a few New Year resolutions on these lines 
and live up to them. 


Rocking the Ark 


By JOHN COLE 


FIER reciting their usual jeremiad about the 
tear state of the order book, the shipbuild- 
ing employers will shortly concede a wage 
increase to their 250,000 workers—and almost 
certainly the same increase of 8s. 6d. for skilled 
men, with lesser rises for others, that the engin- 
eering industry gave before Christmas. It will be 
a relief to most of them that they have got away 
with so little, in a year when much larger in- 
creases have been conceded in other industries. 

The shipbuilders have cried poverty to their 
men for so long, without showing any willingness 
to match hard words with firm deeds, that no 
one takes much notice of them any more. Yet 
on the best evidence available—the watered- 
down, but still depressing, report of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research— 
British shipbuilding is really headed for serious 
trouble in the next few years. 

This report with the research and 
development requirements of both shipbuilding 
and marine engineering, but the deplorable 
circumstances surrounding its publication have 
reduced both its authority and its impact. When 
an early draft leaked to the press, it suggested a 
much less flabby document than that which 
eventually emerged after the shipbuilders had 


deals 


pressurised the authorities. It may well be, of 
course, that the published version, with its end- 
less qualifying clauses, is the more accurate 
assessment of the industry. When I was on the 
Clyde recently, the comforting story which was 
being put around was that some cocksure young 
economists had got the whole thing wrong, and 
that it took the balanced minds of the ship- 
building leaders to put them right. Our choice is 
really between concluding that the DSIR lacked 


enough courage 


full Knowledge originally, or 
When the heat came on. 

The sad concluding sentence of the preface to 
the report Which was published reads like an 
Epitaph for Independent Research: ‘The recom- 
mendations have been agreed between the Ship- 
building Conference, the Ministry of Transport 
and the DSIR, and the industries’ collaboration 
in their implementation is assured.’ 

This, of course, is precisely what is not assured. 
The Shipbuilding Conference will provide men 
to sit on all the committees that Mr. Marples 
cares to appoint, but there is no industry in this 
country which contains more men who are cer- 
tain that they know their own business best than 
shipbuilding. The shipyards are the real home 
of Sinn Fein in British industry--their motto 
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is ‘ourselves alone,’ and the attitude it enshrines 
runs from top to bottom. I once remonstrated 
with a Belfast shipyard foreman about the 
attitude of his firm to its public relations. He 
replied sternly: “We are here to build ships, not 
fili your bloody newspapers.’ 

This, no doubt, is in the great independent 
tradition which established Britain as the ship- 
builder to half the world. But between 1951 and 
1959 our share of the world export market in 
ships fell from 49 to 3 per cent. Since the DSIR 
has found that we will require to win our way 
back to one-third of that market in the next five 
years if present output is to be maintained in our 
yards, the situation is serious enough for the 
outsider to be forgiven for prying—and in this 
case the outsider means the Ministry of Trans- 
port. This is especially so because, with the 
financing arrangements for the new ‘Queen, the 
industry has taken its first step on the slippery 
slope to public subvention. 

When one has sub-edited away the qualifying 
verbiage in the DSIR report, it seems that British 
production costs are too high to compete with 
the best foreign yards. Labour costs do not pro- 
vide the complete answer here, for while earnings 
are 20 per cent. lower in Germany and 45 per 
cent. lower in Japan, they are 40 per cent. higher 
in Sweden. There is a significant paragraph which 
says that while British tenders were anything 
from 10 to 40 per cent. higher than the lowest 
foreign quotations, firms here which are leading 
the way in cost-cutting techniques and methods 
have won contracts against competition from 
abroad by doing without profits and in some 
cases making only part allowance for overheads. 
Swedish shipyards, it seems, were able to offset 
their higher labour and material costs by sub- 
stantially higher productivity. Most British 
yards Were not. The related problems of modern 
technique and labour attitudes contain the key 
to the difficulties of the British industry 

The DSIR report says that the introduction of 
methods has called for radical 
changes in labour organisation and in the 
phasing of work. But ‘under pressure for maxi- 
mum production and in the prevailing climate of 
labour relations, these changes could not be made 
quickly or easily.” As a result, in spite of higher 
investment in production plant and machinery, 
labour productivity does not seem to have in- 
creased significantly since the war. 

This is a damning judgment on both manage- 


entirely new 


ment and unions in shipbuilding, even though 
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there may be individual firms and groups of 
workers who can claim exemption. The unions 
are undoubtedly old-fashioned. There are too 
many of them, they are demarcation-minded to 
the brink of lunacy, and even the lead of the 
ambitious boilermakers has not set their sights 
as high as the earnings of their Swedish col- 
leagues. But there is a thoughtful little school of 
people in shipbuilding management who argue 
that the unions are the creatures, rather than the 
creators, of their industry’s troubles. The lead 
towards change, they say, must come from a 
management which can convince its men that 
their way to a more affluent and secure future 
lies through higher productivity and the accep- 
tance of new methods. 

A hope of security would be a good beginning. 
Most of the restriction-mindedness in the ship- 
yard unions is a result of the casual nature of 
much of the work. Unfortunately, with world 
shipping in the doldrums, and demand having no 
hope of measuring up to building capacity for 
many years, there could scarcely be a less pro- 
pitious time for employers to make firm promises 
about future employment, and give their workers 
the kind of contracts which go with such 
promises. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


|, ces BANK started the 1961 dividend 
season with a fine statement—net profits 


up by 22 per cent. and a 15 per cent. dividend 


against 13 per cent. forecast. LLoyDs and BAR- | 


CLAYS, having increased their interim dividends, 
are expected to continue the good cheer with 
their finals. The joint stock banks always make 
bumper profits when trade has been booming 
and money is dear. They will be able to write off 
their hire-purchase investments with the greatest 
ease. These will then add to their hidden reserves. 
Incidentally, UNITED DOMINIONS, in which Bar- 
clays have a large share, are worth buying on dull 
days around 155s. to yield 34 per cent. These 
shares have fallen just over 20 per cent. from their 
1960 high. This company is the leader of hire- 
purchase finance and deals not with consumers, 
whose bad debts have been distressing some 
companies, but mainly with manufacturers’ 
goods. Their results for the year ending June 30 
should be satisfactory. 
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Cotton Textiles 

The half-year figures had led the market to 
expect good results from LANCASHIRE COTTON for 
the year to October 31, and with group income 
nearly doubled and the dividend raised from 174 
per cent. to 25 per cent. (now covered about 14 
times) it was certainly not let down. Yet the 
shares fell 6s. to 70s. to yield 7.1 per cent. Is it 
not time for the market to reconsider its cynical 
attitude to cotton textile shares as investments? 
The spinning and weaving industry has received 
handsome compensation from the Government 
for scrapping its old and redundant plant; it is 
now receiving grants up to 25 per cent. of the 
cost for re-equipping and modernising its mills. 
The result can only be a substantial improvement 
in efficiency and productivity and a big reduc- 
tion in working costs with such a boost to profits 
as Lancashire Cotton has just demonstrated. It is 
not generally appreciated by investors that 80 
per cent. of the cotton industry’s output is now 
sold in the home market. Export experience may 
be bad in the face of keen foreign competition, 
but the average manufacturer is now interested in 
exports only to about 10 per cent. of his total 
sales. Of the home consumption about 70 per 
cent. comes from consumer demand for clothing. 
This is a stabilising force, for the consumer’s 
spending on textiles remains pretty constant at 
just over 8 per cent. of his total expenditure. 


Decca 

The sales of gramophone records this season 
have been good and DECCA is maintaining its 
share. The investor must still regard this company 
as a gramophone-record trader but its electronics 
are developing and the radar and navigator divi- 
sions now account for 28 per cent. of the trading 
profits. The ‘A’ shares closed the year near their 
top and at 53s. 6d. return 4.4 per cent. I would 
not dissuade investors from taking some profits 
in view of the doubtful prospect for this market. 


Company Notes 


NSELLS BREWERY of Birmingham has a 

most progressive profit record; figures for 
the year ended October 2, 1960, reflect an in- 
crease of 224 per cent. in the trading profit at 
£3.73 million. This is only a part of the benefits 
which are expected to resuit from the £1.9 mil- 
lion spent on capital account last year. The 
chairman, Mr. A, E. Wiley, reports that the 
company’s brewing capacity is to be further in- 
creased to satisfy the demand for ‘The Better 
Beer’; he is also very satisfied with the wine and 
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J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD. 


Timber Producers and Importers 
Extracts from the Report and Accounts and Mr. S. G. Gliksten’s address for the year ended 30th June, 1960. 


Capital distribution of 24, (622, 500) tax free has been agreed. 


Building and Plant Extensions.—Last year’s programme is nearly completed and 
a further substantial programme at home and overseas has been sanctioned. 

Group Turnover has increased and Export Sales continue to improve. The present 
difficulties of the Home motor and furniture trades are bound to slow up progress but 
the Chairman is quietly optimistic of satisfactory results for the current year. 
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spirit side of the business recently developed, 
which is operating a number of new shops 
known as ‘My Cellar.’ Ansells is co-operating 
with Mitchells and Butlers (through Asso- 
ciated Midland Brewers) in building public 
houses on new estates in and around Birming- 
ham, and also has a reciprocal trade agreement 
with Ind Coope. The company’s field of interest 
now stretches far into the West Country. Indus- 
trial activity in the Midlands is now slowing 
down, and this may affect the company’s profits 
in the current year; but the chairman is confident 
that the company’s liquid resources are adequate 
to meet all known and foreseeable develop- 
ments. The net profit is up from £1,222,820 to 
£1,493,693 and the dividend (covered twice by 
earnings) from 19 per cent. to 20 per cent. on the 
capital increased by a 20 per cent. scrip issue. The 
£1 ordinary shares now 84s. are to be split 
into 5s. units, which will create a better market. 
At the present price the yield is 4.7 per cent 

Last June M. J. Gleeson, civil engineers and 
building contractors, offered to the public 30 per 
cent. of their issued capital in 2s. units at 9s. 9d. 
At that time profits of £500,000 were forecast; 
these are now shown to be £518,000 for 
the year to end June, 1960, and the fore- 
cast dividend of 173 per cent. is to be paid 
The directors forecast as good results for 
1960-61 and intend to pay a dividend of 35 per 
cent., which on last year’s figures would be 
covered 2.75 times. The company has a most 
progressive ten-year profit record and at the 
present price of 12s. 9d. xd. the 2s. ordinary 
shares yielding 5.5 per cent. look a sound in- 
vestment. 

Anglo Auto Finance, the Cardiff hire-purchase 
business, which now includes Hodge Industrial 
Securities, has issued figures for the year to 
October 31, 1960, which are accompanied by 
a full statement from the chairman and 
managing director, Mr. Julian S. Hodge. The 
trading profit of £418,862 includes seven months’ 
profits of Hodge Industrial, and is subject to a 
very small tax charge, which is due to substantial 
tax relief in regard to investment and initial 
allowances which the chairman states should be 
of continuing benefit. Allowing for this special 
situation it is possible to justify the payment of a 
30 per cent. dividend. The chairman says that 
through a subsidiary company they have planned 
further ‘safe development’ of caravan holiday 
sites in South and West Wales and also a caravan 
site near Newport for the benefit of the steel- 
workers in Richard Thomas and Baldwins, which 
no doubt will prove to be profitable. Total assets 
of the Group now exceed £6 million and the 
reserve position is exceptionally strong in that 
for every £1 of issued capital borrowings are 
only £2 4s. The 2s. ordinary shares at 12s. 9d. 
yield 4.8 per cent, which is attractive. 

At this time of the year there are relatively 
few companies announcing their past year’s 
results, but this slack period does embrace the 
affairs of the big banks. Martins Bank was the 
first of them to announce their preliminary 
figures on New Year’s Day, and very excellent 
they were. Net profits were up (after all provi- 
sions for tax and reserves) by 22 per cent. from 
£1,161,411 to £1,420,261. The chairman, Sir 
Harold Bibby, pleases shareholders by announc- 
ing a final dividend of 8 per cent., making a total 
of 15 per cent.—this is two points more than 
forecast at the time of the interim dividend, and 
is payable on the capital as increased by a one- 
for-two rights issue. The dividend absorbs 
£908,947 against £646,362 last year. His annual 
statement to stockholders is awaited with interest. 
The 5s. ordinary stock units at 19s. 3d. yield 3.9 
per cent. 
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MacTavish, Go Home 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


It is not that I have any- 
thing against 1961 per- 


we Wy, 
{ sonally. For all I know it 
may be a splendid year, 


once it gets going. It is 


ws simply the manner in 
which it is launched that 
fills me, as in other 
years, With gloom and 
despondency. | loathe the 
New Year just about as 
much as | love Christ- 
mas: it seems to me to 
happen in the wrong way, for the wrong reasons, 
and especially at the wrong time of year. 

For a start, it is far too soon after Christmas. 
Either you are already exhausted by Christmas, 
and New Year's Eve throws you completely; or 
you have recovered over Christmas from pre- 
vious exertions, and New Year’s Eve puts you 
right back where you were. The one really 
dubious result of the Union of the Parliaments 
seems to be this union of the festivals; I am told 
that the thing is now becoming as bad the other 
way round, and that the Scots are increasingly 
making a fuss about Christmas, in which case 
they have my sympathy. To date, at least, they 
have New Year's Day on which to recover 
(“What's Hogmanay. Daddy?” “People being 
sick on the pavements in Glasgow” °). 
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But at least, in Scotland, with first-footing a 
neighbourly habit, New Year's Eve has a friend- 
liness about it which it lacks in England. Here, 
it is a rootless, cruel occasion. The one common 
denominator is that everyone must have a good 
time—and there is no harsher way of underlining 
the loneliness of lonely people. At Christmas, of 
course, one also has this determination to have 
fun; but at least it is accompanied by a built-in 
imperative to cluster round one’s grandmother, 
take in orphans and visiting airmen, and give 
colonial students material for an unkind para- 
graph in their autobiographies. There is no such 
feeling about New Year's Eve: in fact my im- 
pression is that the determination to be asked 
out is now stronger than the urge to entertain, so 
that all the people who are not giving parties feel 
bad about not being asked by all the other people 
Who are not giving parties. People do not talk 
about New Year's Eve plans as they do about 
Christmas, because of the dark fear of not having 
any; in America 
not going out on a Saturday night, and English 
New Yea 


One 


you feel miserable if you are 


is all the Saturday nights rolled into 


About seven years ago | spent a New Year's 
Eve all by myself: it was the most bitterly lonely 
evening of my life, and made even worse by the 
knowledge that, in a last-minute attempt to whip 
up some company. I had advertised my state to 
everyone I knew-—everyone with a telephone, 
anyway. Since then I have been at some pains 
(sometimes undignified pains) to make sure it 
never happened again; but it would be wrong to 
imply that I have strenuously enjoyed myself. I 


do not merely mean that there have been times 
When one had to haul one’s escort out of the 
punchbowl by his heels or restrain oneself from 
gagging someone else’s husband explaining about 
Dostoievsky at two in the morning; these are 
risks one can run at any time. I do not even 
mean that one’s chances of being run over, 
trodden on or kissed by drunks are worse on 
New Year's Eve than at any other time (though it 
is an odd fact that for three years running on 
New Year’s Eve some stranger has insisted on 
telling me for how many years he lived with 
his wife before he married her: surely the ulti- 
mate conversational vulgarity). It is the 
fact of having to have a good time that makes 
the occasion so extremely hard to enjoy; for the 
Same reasons that make people burn the simplest 
food when entertaining well-known eaters, or 
quarrel fiercely on anniversaries. 

The effect of the New Year on papers, radio 
and television | deplore with some diffidence, 
since (a) even the best papers indulge in it, and 
(b) it is a splendid way of giving journalists 
(including me) an easy Christmas or a spot of 
extra cash: since in making unreliable predic- 
tions for 1961 or choosing the Theatre of the 
Year, Cat of the Year, Stationery Office Educa- 
tional Pamphlet of the year, no extra work is 
needed. I cannot help feeling. though. that from 
the outsider’s point of view only the first one or 
two he reads can be amusing. Perhaps the solu- 
tion would be for papers to ballot for the priv- 
ilege of doing 1960, as press photographers ballot 
for the privilege of doing royal occasions. I sup- 


Mind and Body 





pose the New Year Honours are unavoidable— 
without them too many spectacular achievements 
would go unrewarded, such as proving that it is 
possible to build a store bigger than Harrods, or 
even that one can work with railway food for 
thirty-five years and still thrive. But this year they 
slid the honours list back a day (presumably so as 
not to miss seeing it written out three times in the 
Guardian--front page, London letter, leader— 
no Sunday paper could do as much): it should 
be a simple matter to take it back a few days 
further and call it the Christmas Honours 
Compulsory enjoyment, of course, is not some- 
thing of which Britain has a monopoly. But I 
think those countries score whose day of national 
jollification is in the summer; on Bastille Day or 
the Fourth of July things happen in the open air, 
and anyone can go along and watch. Trafalgar 
Square at midnight on December 31, however, is 
hardly a place you want to go alone, even when 
icicles are not actually forming on the lions. 


And what, of all things, follows the wet, windy 
and bitter ushering out of the old year? The 
ushering in of the new, with a further two months 
of wet, windy and bitter winter to follow. A new 
year that actually began when spring seemed a 
feasible possibility could—if not treated as an 
occasion for alcoholics synonymous with having 
a Good Time—be a heartening spring festival, as 
Easter sometimes is when it settles on a good 
date. Why not amalgamate Easter, the New Year 
and, if it comes to that, the tax year into a real 
New Year around the beginning of March or 
April, refuse all late pub licences south of the 
border for December 31, and give us another 
holiday in the autumn to bridge the long gap 
between the August Bank Holiday and Christ- 


mas? Then ail we need to do is to storm the 
Palace on an August Bank Holiday, and we're 
home. 


The Stumblers 


By JOHN 


ahi We all fall down. Not 
& very often, but the 
startling unpleasantness 


of a heavy fall is a sharp 
Ai is 


reminder of the self- 
effacing miracle of the 
/ upright posture. In a 
thoughtful article in a 
recent issue of the British 


Vedical Journal, Dr. 

J. H. Sheldon considers 

IK why this miracle should 

become so fickle in old 

age. He investigated the clinical details of 500 

patients over the age of sixty whose falls brought 

them to medical attention: and his report shows 

how gravity stalks the ageing patient, toppling 

the eighty-year-olds four times more often than 

just under sixty—a crescendo of stumbles that 

must be one of the most unnerving features of 
old age. 

Of his 500 cases about one-third were due to 

easily recognised external causes—-missing the 


LYDGATE 
last step. sliding on slippery surfaces and the like. 
These are obstacles which everyone meets. Why 
do the old find them such a problem? Dr. Shel- 
don has shown that the difficulty really arises 
once the stumble is under way. Failing vision and 
so on, causing the patient to miss his footing in 


the first place. seem to play a relatively small 


part: the old person’s problem is not so much 
one of avoiding trips as of being unable to 


prevent trips from turning into full-scale tumbles. 
A young person can extricate himself by the 
rapid and quite unconscious recruitment of a set 


of righting reflexes which are neatly stacked up 


in the nervous system ready for such emergen- 
cies. Dr. Sheldon indicates that age somehow 
dishevels this neat stack of safety devices, so that 
the correct response is never quite at hand when 


needed in a hurry. By the time the brain has 
sorted out this shutfled pack the old man is as 
often as not flat on his back. As one of Dr. 
Sheldon’s own patients put it very poignantly, 
‘Once you're going you've got to go.’ 

Ihis unsteadiness is now such a well-worn 
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tradition that we have stopped asking ourselves 
why it should be so; but, today, it has become 
an urgent practical problem, since antibiotics and 
modern surgery have provided us with an ageing 
population without at the same time improving 
the general efficiency of these refugees from 
pneumonia and intestinal obstruction. Like all 
the other sciences medicine advances on a ragged 
front, and the physiological problems of old age 
have thereby been exposed in an interesting, 
though at the same time painful, way. As Dr. 
Sheldon points out, in medicine, as in engineer- 
ing, some of the most interesting properties of 
materials only emerge when they are worked to 
destruction. Until fairly recently the acute infec- 
tious diseases shortened the average expectation 
of life so that we had less opportunity to observe 
the effects of mere longevity upon the various 
organs of the body; now, we are confronted by 
the irony of people rescued from one type of 
misfortune only to suffer from unforeseen com- 
plications from that very survival. 


It would appear from Dr. Sheldon’s careful 
clinical assessment of these patients that the 
crucial damage in old age, leading to this increase 
in falls, occurs in the brain stem, a piece of brain 
lying at the base of the skull with the size and 
consistency of soft cod’s roe. This part of the 
brain is largely concerned with the tactics of 
standing upright; and it conducts its business on 
the basis of two sources of information. On the 
one hand it receives nerve impulses from the eyes, 
ears, joints and muscles from which it constructs 
a changing picture of the body’s position in space 
together with an inventory of every muscle’s state 
of readiness. From the higher parts of the brain 
it is told of what the person wishes to do with 
his limbs next; and by consulting the body image 
it has built it will convert these high-flown wishes 
into the best movements available at the time. In 
this way it is somehow like a SAC control panel. 

Microscopic examination of this part of the 
brain has shown that the number of nerve cells 
seems to fall off with advancing years. The rea- 

“sons are obscure, but it seems probable that one 
at least of the causes is the gradual diminution 
in the oxygen supply to this part of the brain, as 
the cerebral arteries silt up in the same way as 
the coronary arteries of the heart. Whatever the 
cause, it means the posture and balance of the 
aged is under the control of a skeleton staff of 
nerve cells. While we may not be sure that arterial 
hardening has actually produced this reduction 
in cells it is certain that the livelihood of these 
few cells is often threatened by the unreliable 
blood supply which these gnarled vessels can 
provide. A slight kink in such a vessel will often 
stem the flow of blood entirely for a moment. 
Nerve cells are very intolerant of even a 
moment’s delay and during such a stoppage the 
patient will experience giddiness and may even 
be thrown to the ground without ever having 
tripped. In some people movements of the neck 
may be enough to produce such a kinking; and a 
fair number of Dr. Sheldon’s patients admitted 
that their falls were associated with head-turning. 

It is clear that narrowing of the arteries will 
not provide the whole answer to this intriguing 
and painful problem of cerebral senescence; but, 
at the moment, it is the only one in which the 
opportunities for practical improvement seem 
immediately likely. 
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On the Never 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


READING that the end-of- 
year bad debt total in- 
curred by the hire-pur- 
chase companies is likely 
to be nearer £10 million 
than £7 million, I could 
not help feeling that it is 
a kind of poetic, if 
rough, justice. Some of 
the devices which have 
been used by the more 
marginal companies to 
get round the law and so 
extend the hire-purchase debt of people who 
can ill afford it deserve nothing better. Switch 
selling has by now, I hope, become familiar to 
all of us (not that Spectator readers would ever 
fall for this trick). The salesman demonstrates 
a cheap vacuum cleaner or sewing machine, but 
his task is not to sell it, but to sell the better and 
much more expensive model he has left in his 
car. Hence the demonstration machine has a 
poor performance—‘But what can you expect 
for the money, lady?’ Before she has time to 
draw breath the innocent housewife (husbands, 
with their air of being gadget-minded, are some- 
times a stumbling-block for the switch seller) has 
signed up for a machine twice as expensive as 





the one she saw advertised when she filled in the 


coupon (Please send me details of the Wonder 
Wizard, without obligation). 

The Retail Distributors’ Standards Association 
went so far as to investigate some such firms: in 
one case the ‘offer’ (a sewing-machine) had never 
existed at all; machines offered instead were re- 
conditioned ones sold for a vastly inflated price. 
And their attempts actually to order the adver- 
tised machine, sending a cheque with their order, 
were fruitless; the cheque was sent back as they 
‘make a point of arranging a personal call to 
show and explain machines... .” 

But the salesmen do have to observe the law 
as it applies to hire-purchase contracts. The 
machine costs £40, of which 30 per cent. must 
be paid immediately. The housewife can only 
put her hand on £3, so the salesman ‘lends’ her 
the rest of the £13 to £14 deposit. In many cases 
his commission covers it, and in the end he gets 
it back. In many parts of the country salesmen 
have been known to take old bedsteads or the 
poultry in the backyard (overvalued for the 
occasion) as ‘deposit,’ just to cover the legal 
obligation. Is it any wonder that there are de- 
faulters, and that the courts are crowded with 
these unhappy people? 

Another sickening aspeci of the hire-purchase 
business is the Simon Legree attitude of even 
some of the big retail chains. I have seen circulars 
addressed to elderly women, who had fallen ill 
and were one or two small instalments behind, 
which were of such an alarmist nature that I 
instructed one such lady to send it to a solicitor. 
The wording sometimes goes after this fashion— 
“You will be taken to court, and you will be made 
to pay; so you might as well pay now.’ And all 


this on printed or duplicated form letters sent 
out impersonally and indiscriminately by clerks, 
who neither know nor care about the circum- 
stances of the recipient. 

The same sort of firm sends out high-sounding, 
authoritative reminders, in the guise of letters 
sent personally and signed by the managing 
director, to the effect that ‘I am disappointed not 
to have seen you in my store lately,’ followed by 
what is almost an order to turn up or else. You 
and I would throw it on the back of the fire, but 
Mrs. Arris takes it seriously, and turns up, and 
buys some more anxiety for her family. 

Renting has started to take the place of hire 
purchase, with stocks of household goods piling 
up and the restrictions tight. Not many people 
have bitten yet, I understand, because renting a 
washing machine is not so satisfying as ‘owning’ 
it on the never-never. One thing the selling com- 
pany has to watch is that the customer goes on 
paying rent even when the machine has been 
more than paid for and the payments are down 
to Is. a week. If they do not press ‘or fail to 
reclaim’ they are breaking the law. 

* 

Breakfast is the one time of the day when 
everything should go smoothly—the critical 
period in matrimony, as A. P. Herbert so rightly 
said. But the makers of one of our traditional 
breakfast ingredients are out to send us to the 
office nervous, irritable, and ripe for divorce. 

‘Pierce with a pin and push off,’ sneers the lid 
of the marmalade jar. Failing to find a pin at the 
breakfast table, I jab the top with a fork—four 
holes instead of one. By the time I have pushed 
off this delicate foil closure (as they love to call 
them) it is a mangled and twisted wreck which 
can never be re-used. A second, more permanent 
cap would be better than a free golliwog. 


Postscript a 


Quite the best place in 
London for those who 
don't know anything 
about painting but know 
what they like is the 
National Portrait Gal- 
lery. What matters there 
is not who painted a 
picture, but who he 
painted it of. Among the 
1960 acquisitions now 
newly on show is a por- 
trait, for instance (by his 
brother), ot the author of Coral Island, R. M. 
Ballantyne, which nobody would give house 
room to as a picture, but which is a splendidly 
soppy daydream of a man’s man of 1850, with 
the bearded young novelist seated on a rock, 
against a bristling background of mountains, 
wearing a red Garibaldi shirt with a flowing tie, 
his sombrero at his feet, and at his elbow the 
bleeding victim—an eagle?—of his fowling-piece, 
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‘painted . . . in memory of their trips to Norway street that skirts the two galleries, and hard at Various popular papers reported variously, as 
to fish, shoot and paint.’ A terrible painting, but work as early as ten o'clock on a winter's morn- is their wont, the luncheon dishes set before 
the summing-up of whole shelves of high-minded ing. There are dear little doggies in chalk on the Princess Margaret and her party on their epic 


and horribly healthy mid-Victorian books for north side of Trafalgar Square, and cascades by flight to Shannon. But only the Sunday Pictorial, 
boys. moonshine just round the corner, in Charing that | could discover, vouchsafed to its eager 
There is a type of drawing that is just right for Cross Road. Then two artists working side-by- readers that the wine they washed them down 


the National Portrait Gallery, a type of which _ side, their two caps—a beret and a sailor's cap with was a Chateau Ausone 1953, describing it 
Will Rothenstein was the very elegant master (summer rig)—beseechingly upturned between as ‘a full-bodied and rare claret,’ which indeed it 
(and I wish I could think of a draughtsman of them: one going in for comic figures, like those is: full-bodied as being from St. Emilion, the 
the same sort to whom J could entrust my own _ in the strip cartoons, but without words, and the clarets of which are fuller and rounder than 
features, for the benefit of posterity). You can other a sort of Feiffer of the flags. as glib with — those of the Médoc. and rare b: cause the Ausone 
be sure that they are good likenesses, though words as with pictures. interspersing the portraits vineyards are less than a score of acres in extent, 
among these new purchases Margot Asquith of pussy cats and the still-lives of assorted producing only about a quarter as much wine as 
seems to have looked a litthe Gaiety-girlish to comestibles with extensive slabs of unpunctuated Chateau Cheval Blanc. its only peer among the 
Sargent at some unspecified Edwardian date. Per- prose. written partly in block capitals, partly in St. Emilions. 

haps it was the hat. And Max. in the Rothenstein — script. and intended to provoke the laughter of The only wine merchants I know that list 
drawing of 1928, looks a little plumper than in the passer-by. such as: “What the gas meter say Chateau Ausone regularly are Averys of Bristol, 
later years. and a great deal more soulful. Taken to the shilling I'm glad you dropped in Bob I \ho have the 1953. Bristol-bottled, at 19s. (the 


4 little aback, no doubt. to find himself cap- Was just going out. first growths of St. Emilion do not insist, as those 
tioned, in the prim National Portrait Gallery * of the Médoe do, in selling only chateau-bottled 
way, as ‘Sir Henry Maximilian Beerbohm, Man } have never understood why so many shops wines). They also have a chateau-bottled 1952 at 
of Letters... .’ that will accept a cheque ask for one’s address 25s. Od.. but the one that takes my eye is the 

* to be written on the back. Presumably, anyone 19S0—-a wonderful year for Pomerols and St. 


The gallery stands at a remarkable corner of | passing a phoney cheque is likely to pass a  Emilions —at 28s. 6d., chateau-bottled, or 60s. a 
the capital for the graphic arts. I refer not only phoney address as well. And there are those who magnum. The same firm, which has always had 
to the National Gallery. hard by, with the Hugh ask for ‘identification—-as though a man who — a fondness for the wines of this district, and for 
Lane pictures making a farewell (or au revoir) had pinched a cheque-book and Was prepared to Chateau Ausone especially, even has some 1923s 
appearance before setting off for Dublin. so that forge a signature wouldn't also have pinched some — and _ 1926s, which may well be marvellous, but I 
Rooms XVII and XVIH, hung with some of the — sort of identification. ] have never had either the — should seek Mr. Ronald Avery's advice on how 


most reproduced pictures in the world. look like courage or the energy to argue this out with a to handle them before buying. 


the old lady's Hamilet—full of quotations. (It shopkeeper, but I was glad to hear from a col- Chateau Ausone, by the way. is named after 
miust have been that old ladys kinswoman who _ league the other day that, asked for ‘identifica- | Ausonius, the fourth-century poet and proconsul, 


was assuring the National Gallery attendant the — tion’ after offering a cheque for a bill of £30 odd =who lived there and planted its first vines. 
other day that the Renoir Purupluics would grow at a smart West End shop, he showed a sum- According to my classical dictionary, his verses 
on him. ‘Grown on me already,” he said mons for not having paid his electricity bill. and — possessed ‘neither depth. insight nor passion.’ 


gloomily.) As well, though, there are no fewer had his cheque courteously accepted. Knew a decent drop of claret, though 
than four pavement artists on the right-angle of * CYRIL RAY 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


) 

PRIVATE BANKERS 

Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 
] 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

deposits for the seventh year in 

succession, with extra 4% added 

annually on each £500 unit. =f 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

€ investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 

{ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2§ 














PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT No. 63343. Woman (46), 
outlook hopeful, has invalid husband and 
five children. Financial anxiety is worsen- 
ing her condition. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery, etc. Gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


KINSEY “REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family hogs —Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1 habe 


LET us TURN your old gold into ‘Brass’ 
to help refugees; £10,000 already raised 
from old spectacle frames, broken jewellery, 
watches, pens, dentures, étc: Any saleable 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to ‘GIFT AID,’ 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Availabie at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 a Terrace, London, W.2. 

: AMBassador 4041. 


POEMS ae Send with stamped « enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, | Essex. 


QUAKERISM. Information re specting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) free on application to 
the Friends Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


TORY IDEAS.—Read Crossbow, 12s. 6d, p.a., 
25s. 2 years. Bow Group. 60 Berners St., 





“Which?” will help you to get value for 
money in 1961. ‘‘Which?"’ ts based on Iin- 
dependent tests and surveys, and is pub, 
lished monthly by the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion on annual subscription only £1 to 
Wept. 7, 333 — Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 





tions——-University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export. Commercial, General 


Cert. of Education. etc. Many (non-exam.) 

courses in business subjects.—Write for 

free prospectus and/or advice mention- 

ing exam. or subjects in which interested 

to Metropolitan College. G.40, St. Albans, 

1510. 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 
0 


POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cone. Northern Univ., 
and all other Boards, ——— UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE requir he ex 

for Decrees (B.A., B. Sc.. 8. Sets con.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus.), A.C.P., L.C.P., Bar (L& iD, 
and other exams. Highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. Texibook library. 


te PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 




















IT’S FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw, invest in the Famous Artists’ Home 
Study Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
you will receive from these famous artists, 
in the comfort of your own home, will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Tal ent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport. Godalming. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus Ww. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B. Director of 
Studies. Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 


line 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1961, for 
both boarders and day girls. will be held on 
January 3l-February 2 next. The scholar- 
ships are open to girls born between Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. and August 31, 1950. Full par 
ticulars from The Secretary Channir 
School. London, N.6. 





FOUNDATION 


FETTES COLLEGE 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 

The Governors of the FETTES TRUST 
will, in March next, select candidates for 
examination for the Foundation in May 
and admission to the College in September. 

The number of vacancies will be two, or 
possibly three. The boys elected are entitled 
to Board and Education free of charge. 
Candidates must be the children of parents 
who are, from innocent misfortune during 
their own lives, unable to give suitable edu- 
cation to their children, or who have died 
without leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose, They must be over 11 and under 
14 years of age complete on 3ist May next. 

Applications should be made, before 15th 
February, to Mr. I R. Pitman. W.S., 
Castle Street. Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply forms of appli- 
cations, etc. 

Applications receivec 
cannot be conside 
Edinburgh, Janusz 








15th February 











THE SPECTATOR, 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


Accur. “TYPING. 2/6 | 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3. 1.000 

Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London, S.E.4. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 wor 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal. 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
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LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ... lending 
point to the often made remark: “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.”’ Free book 
from LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street. W.1. GRO 8250 
M.Ps. AND HOUSEWIVES 

should be equally interested in “Fair Trade 

Resale Price Maintenance Re-Examined” 
by P, W. S. Andrews. Official Fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, and Frank A. 
Friday, published by Macmiilan & Co. Ltd., 
at 6/- net and obtainable from your local 
bookseller or direct from the —s. at 

St. Martin's Street. London, W.C.2 
“Fair Trade’ is the most up-to-date “and 
brilliant book available on resale price 
m ainte nance 


FRINGE _MEDICINE. Its best aspects. 
What it is all about. Helpful ancient and 
modern health information. Keeping fit 
without drugs. Annual sub. 6s. 6d. Specimen 
copy i 8d. “GRACE,”’ Gerard House, 
Browning Avenue, Boscombe, Hants, Eng- 
land. pes 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 

















----LINGUAPHONE  -. 


Name conven 
(BLOCK CAPS) 
NN aicasisscss dis nec dadSiaainnsstacs cudtioaencaiblalsei ren 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. J36) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial 
Oo 


FRENCH (J 


RN INI. sina cicenrchuubssbcanmcsaudaebessbons 
Put a cross against the language. I am interested in 
learning for. 


Learn the 
French * 
they speak 
in France 


4) learn a language really well, you 
must hear the rhythm, the lilt, the 
everyday speech of the boulevard, café, 
and plage. Spend fifteen minutes a 
day listening to the specially prepared 
Linguaphone records of distinguished 
speakers and poe. following the 
words in the illustrated textbook. In a 
few months you will be able to express 
yourself freely in any language you 
choose. Post the coupon for full details 
of this unique method. 


i 
FOR LANGUAGES 336) | 
i 
| 


ffer. 
%* or any of 35 languages including 
GERMAN () SPANISH () 
ITALIAN [] 








JANUARY 6, 1961 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premie 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 19195 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven’t earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free y 

and terms of Special Guaran 






nple lesson, 





SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value fo 


15s. Perfect. 14 day free trial 
CHARL ES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Gla 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
H Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dre Church 
L Ha serchiefs, Catalogues from 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 
Northern Ireland 





SEA ISLAND aga ange id to measure, 
from 38s. 6 Pat from Hol 
royd and Cooper. 34 S$ ing Gates Man 





chester 2 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 


choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 
HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 
5/-, postage 6d. from Victor Hilton (SPE), 
Sundial House. Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional! people con 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a 
Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 25456 
(24 hours). 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


ARTIST, 35, single, economically 
seeks unfurnished/part furnished 
Central/or near London. Prepared share 
PROspect 9097. 





HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITAIN’S best Holiday Farms, Country 
Guest Houses, Caravans, etc.; 1,500 reviews 
illustrated in the 1961 Guide. Send 4/1 
Farm Guide (C.4). 18 High Street, Paisley. 
DEVON. St. Andrew's Guest House. LUST- 
LEIGH. Tel.: 376 r. Newton Abbot; also 
Modernised furnished cottage and _ fur- 
nished flat in house for holidays and 
leaves. 

FOR THE FINEST HOLIDAYS IN SWIT- 
ZERLAND., send for FREE GUIDE TO HOL1- 
DAY PLANNING from Dept. E.7. SWISS 
TRAVEL SERVICE, 63 Ebury St.. S.W.1 


TRAVET 


IT’S TWICE THE FUN BY FREIGHTER. 
Apply for guide to your loca! Travel Agent 
or direct to BOWERMAN SHIPPING LTD., 
28 Ely Place. E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887 
YUGOSLAVIA 

15-day air and coach tour with 7 nights in 
DUBROVNIK, 2 nights SARAJEVO, 2 nights 
SPLIT, 1 night BANJA LUKA, PLITVICE 
and ZAGREB. Departures: 4th and 18th 
June. 2, 16. 30 July. 13 and 27 August. 
10 September. 

PRICE FROM 54 gns, 
15-day air and coach “‘Double Star’’ holiday 
with 7 nights BLED. 7 nights OPATIJA 
Departures as above. 

PRICE FROM 49 gens 
Apply for special brochure. APAL TRAVEL 
LTD. (Dept. T.S.), 78 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1, Tel.: MUScum 9351 (10 
lines}. LANgham 3317/19 


oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


! 66250,000 people 
actually starving... 


I I 
I $ 
I estimate 200 dying daily i 
I from sheer starvation” (Mr. § 
H Hammarskjold, reportingon J 
: Congo to U.N.) Oxfam : 
\ immediately sent £10,000. fl 
Help save more lives—send 

i a gift to i 
1! OXFORD COMMITTEE I 
1 FOR FAMINE RELIEF I 
I i 
I I 


(CONGO RELIEF) 
17 Broad Street, Oxford 


a 
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